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Problems Concerning 
the Institutionalization of Religion 


Paper delivered at the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Society, December 28-30, 1955, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Deeply religious persons and religious leaders are disturbed 
by the paradoxical situation in which religion finds itself today 
in our society. The sociologist as such is more confused than 
disturbed by the same phenomenon. Here it is simply put and, 
incidentally, expressed in terms which are with purpose kept 
vague. Religion plays an important role in American society. 
Our public life is permeated by its symbols, visible as church 
buildings or audible as religious broadcasts and TV programs. 
Church representatives are being included in all rosters of ex- 
perts or important persons to be heard at forums, meetings of 
all kinds of associations, study groups, government investiga- 
tions, etc. Reference to God is never omitted in official speeches. 
The sessions of both houses of Congress are regularly opened by 
prayers said by appointed chaplains. The number of church- 
affiliated persons has in recent years increased at a higher rate 
than that of the population growth.’ 

And yet, in spite of all these advances, there is fear and 
trembling among those most concerned with religious life. After 
all, they have to admit, religion is not a very efficient factor 
within the social process of our days. They know that “effi- 
ciency” is not an adequate criterion for judging the vitality and 
genuineness of religious life, of course; in terms of efficiency and 
success, as used to determine the degree of economic produc- 
tivity, for example, Christ Himself was during His lifetime sort 
of a failure. But still, religion is so much in the foreground of 
public life that it should appear as a stronger reality, at least 
in the life of the individual, than it does. Actually, behavior and 


1 Most of these data are well known. Will Herberg in his Protestant — 
Catholic — Jew (New York: Doubleday, 1955), especially Chapter IV, 
gives a full picture of the situation. Many facts and figures from the 
Catholic Digest Survey of 1953 are reproduced also in the notes to this 
chapter. 

2 All surveys show that the knowledge about religion, above all an 
intimate relationship to the genuine roots and sources of religion, is ex- 
tremely weak. The ignorance, for example, of Catholic college students 
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attitudes of almost each of us can be understood only if inter- 
preted from the perspective of one’s social status;* only in a 
supplementary way can reference be made to one’s spiritual 
forces as a means of interpretation of one’s action. 


But the weakness of religion as a motivating force in indi- 
vidual and group behavior is only one of the symptoms which 
show the cleavage between appearance and reality of religious 
factors in our society. There is the serious threat to the unique- 
ness and genuineness of religious values which comes from the 
tendency to confound religious ideals with cultural ideals. 


.. . there is danger that the Christianity of the country 
will be an expression of the ‘American way of life’ and will 
become ancillary to it. At least some European observers 
have declared it to be absorbed into the community and but 
little differentiated from it. As millions are drawn into the 
churches, discipline is relaxed and the local congregations 
tend to become social organizations with a religious tinge, 
only slightly unlike the many ‘service clubs’ and fraternal 
orders which flourish in the American scene.* 


In view of this paradoxical situation of religion, a Catholic 
sociologist has to ask himself what he may be able to contribute 
first to a better understanding of the situation and neat to a 
way of action aimed at a strengthening of religion as such 
within our society. It is the purpose of this paper to point to a 
field that ought to be studied by sociologists more than it has 
been so far in order to clarify the problem situation of today. 


who had twelve to fourteen years of religious instruction, of the Bible is 
frightening. Few among them have ever read some original writings of 
Augustine, various Fathers of the Church, St. Bernard, Theresa of 
Avila, etc. 


3The Catholic Public Opinion Survey which the Catholic University 
of America undertook a few years ago brought out quite clearly that 
opinions and attitudes of practicing Catholics were mainly determined by 
their class position, much less, if at all, by their religion. The attitude of a 
larger number of Catholics in St. Louis at the time when Archbishop 
Ritter ordered desegregation in Catholic high schools and the reactions 
of leading Catholics in New Orleans in these days when Archbishop Rum- 
mel took up the fight for desegregation are symptomatic. Peter Viereck’s 
question (Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals, Boston: Beacon Press, 
1953, p. 49), “Is the honorable adjective ‘Roman-Catholic’ truly merited by 
America’s middle-class-Jansenist Catholicism, puritanized, Calvinized, and 
dehydrated. . . ?” though harsh and exaggerated, is not lacking a certain 
basis in undeniable facts. 


4Kenneth Scott Latourette, Challenge and Conformity (New York: 
Harper, 1955), p. 85. 
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THE PROBLEM OF METHODOLOGY 


But before I can try to explain the problem area I have in 
mind, I have to mention a methodological difficulty in regard to 
the nature of the sociology of religion. I agree with Father 
Fichter that sociology is a secular science also if it studies re- 
ligious behavior: “methodology and conceptual frame of refer- 
ence remain secular. ...” ° But how is it with the collection of data, 
of facts? Can a non-believer grasp the meaning of the Divine 
Presence in the Most Holy Sacrament in such a way that it has 
the same factual weight and function for him as for the be- 
liever? Another example: the social group which is the aggre- 
gate of people being together in a church during Mass is turning 
into a congregation-being-in-communion provided that the in- 
dividual participants show at least the minimum of disposition 
toward receiving the sacramental grace. How can any socio- 
logical study of church life, public worship, etc., be undertaken 
if this specific nature of the group present at Mass is not recog- 
nized as one of the facts to be used as material for the study? 
But can a non-Catholic have or gain the full understanding of 
the happenings which make the “fact”? In other words, in cases 
when participant observation is necessary for the gathering of 
facts, a person can be called a “participant” only if he is a Cath- 
olic because otherwise he may attend but is not able to partici- 
pate. Behavioral study is not enough; as researcher, I must 
also understand what Father Fichter calls the “complete ideol- 
ogy” which forms the deeper layer in which the behavior under 
study is rooted. But — and here I disagree with Father Fichter 
— I cannot learn, in the sense of inner grasping, the complete 
ideology only from a study of “official ecclesiastical sources.” 
Without empathy into the religious experience underlying the 
content of the “official ecclesiastical sources,” the complete ideol- 
ogy will escape me to a great extent and with it will escape the 
ability of grasping the facts.° I am convinced that these meth- 


5 Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Social Relations in the Urban Parish (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 1. 

6 St. Thomas: “Tibi se cor meum totum subjicit.” This is the expres- 
sion of religious experience. Only he who has undergone an experience 
of this kind knows what the absolute element of religion is and is then 
able to study the place of religion in society, its impact on society and its 
reaction to societal transformations. Joachim Wach, Types of Religious 
Experience — Christian and Non-Christian (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1951), p. 32, puts it, with reference to Paul Tillich’s formula- 
tion, into these words: “The presence of the demand of ‘ultimacy’ in the 
structure of our existence is the basis of religious experience.” 
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odological problems will have to be examined much more than 
has been done so far. Right now I want only to justify my ap- 
proach which attempts to understand the paradoxical situation 
of religion in our society exclusively from a Catholic point of 
view. 

And with this I now come to my question, the institutionaliza- 
tion of religion. My few remarks are intended to show a direc- 
tion from which the problems of our days in the area of religion 
and our society perhaps may be better understood. 


I. INSTITUTIONALIZATION AND RELIGION 


No idea, no mental or spiritual entity will become a potent fac- 
tor in the dynamics of society until it has been institutionalized.‘ 
The translation of inward experiences into symbolic expressions of 
words and actions and their preservation through forms of social 
organization have always been the indispensable conditions for 
making systems of ideas a functioning part of society. This holds 
true for religion more than for any other type of ideas. There are 
two reasons which account for this particular position of reli- 
gion: first, religion is rooted in experiences which occur in the 
intimacy of the individual soul and in the soul’s dialogue with 
God, i.e., within a line of communication which is vertical to, 
and cuts across, the horizontal communications system of inter- 
personal and intergroup nature; hence, visible expression is so 
much more needed.* Second (and this other reason may seem 
to be almost in contradiction to the first one), religion refers 
to a human need and activity in which each man, regardless of 
class status and education and ability, shall share; and this is a 
postulate inherent in the nature of most religions.’ 

But the institutionalization of religion, to be observed wher- 
ever a religion has emerged, has often proved to be a threat to 
the very life of religion; it has suffocated religious vitality and 
turned it away from its society-transcendent call and power to 
a society-immanent function.’ 


7 See Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 

1951), pp. 38ff. 

8 See Louis Bouyer, Liturgical Piety (Notre Dame, Ind.: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1955), especially pp. 30-34. 

®The apostolic character of the Church and the implications of Her 
Universality make the penetration of the world by Her a necessity. 

10 Here arises what Parsons called the “dilemma of institutionaliza- 
tion,” op. cit., p. 165. 
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I would like to study this problem of institutionalization of 
religion with reference to Catholicism and, within these limits, 
only to the contemporary situation of Catholics in our society. 

In regard to all religions which center around Christ as the 
Son of God, around the Incarnation as the action by which God 
became Man, the process of institutionalization appears on two 
levels which are of radically different quality and only indirectly 
related to each other. God, by becoming Man, has instituted 
Himself as a direct and immediate part and member of human 
society; thus the Church has been instituted by God Himself 
inasmuch as the Church is God-Man continued in time. This is 
institutionalization on one level. It can be (and is) considered 
as such only by the believer; hence it is a process of this nature 
only on condition that Christ has been accepted as God become 
Man. But then, once this being assumed, Christian religion has 
been made a social institution by Divine action itself. The 
sociologist has to take this institutionalized nature of Catholicism 
(maybe of Christian religion in general as understood by various 
Christian denominations) as an essential part of this religion 
itself, or he will not be able to attain a full and adequate under- 
standing of Christian religion as a factor within society. 

On the second level of institutionalization, religion finds its 
forms of organization which have been often marked by change 
(though the heavy weight of tradition, which has a greater role 
in religion than in any other mental or spiritual activities, is 
generally slowing down the speed and rhythm of changing and 
transforming movements). Religion is being integrated into 
the specific conditions of society which appear as variables in 
regard to historical time and locality. But in addition to the 
organizational factor, institutionalization refers also to the 
process of externalization of the inward occurrences which man 
experiences in his relationship to God. These two types of 
second-level institutionalization are represented by formal 
church organization, church law, religious community develop- 
ment, etc., and by phenomena like liturgy, rites, public worship, 
development of dogma, etc. Both types have become extremely 
elaborate and they have been broadened and enlarged to the 
extent to which religion has spread over new areas, conquered 
new population segments, entered new cultures and gained 
ground over long periods of time, in a permanent interplay and, 
more or less, dialectic process of give-and-take with the sur- 
rounding societal life. The second-level institutionalization un- 
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doubtedly contains an alienating element, opening a gap between 
the nuclear field of religion — individual man’s relation to God 
— and the system of organized religion. However, religion, by 
its very nature (Christian religion, that is), has to infiltrate 
human group life as the only possible foundation for moral 
norms of behavior and as the symbol or beacon of supranatural 
life within the natural sphere of informal or formal action 
groups. Religion has to be present within society through its 
appropriate organization (the Church) to promote application 
of Christ’s preaching and doing to social reality situations. 

The movements of religious expansion (inherent in the Chris- 
tian message) have oftentimes produced ecclesiastical develop- 
ments which alienated religious practices from the essence of 
religion as it was divinely revealed in historical sequence, with 
the Incarnation as its climax. The external forms of religion, 
in such periods, were no longer related to the inward experience 
but had turned into independent currents cut off from the 
source.'' These trends are unavoidable; though strongest and 
most disturbing in the field of religion, they appear everywhere 
when ideas are being systematized and socialized. But each time 
the move away from the vitalizing center went too far, a counter- 
movement — a movement of protest — emerged. Movements of 
this kind turned up within the Catholic Church much more 
often than in Protestantism.’? 


II. CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND RELIGION 


Against the background of these general processes which 
we observed in the history of religion, we have to examine the 
present situation of religion in our society, already mentioned 


11 See Louis Bouyer, op. cit., especially on the false conceptions of 
liturgy. 

12 See Vincent of Lerins, Commonitories (in Vol. 7 of The Fathers of 
the Church, New York: Cima Pub. Co., 1949), especially chapter 23: 
progress of religion is possible within the Church of Christ. “But it must 
be progress in the proper sense of the word, and not a change of faith. 
Progress means that each thing grows within itself, whereas change im- 
plies that one thing is transformed into another.” Tillich points to the 
fact, which Catholics certainly would consider as quite paradoxical, “that 
without Catholicism’s maintenance of the ‘holiness of being,’ Protestantism’s 
‘holiness of what ought to be’ would wither away; without the sacraments, 
the authority, the symbolism, the mysticism, and the rational sweep of 
Catholic Christianity. . . . Protestantism would have no soil in which to 
thrive.” See Walter M. Morton in The Theology of Paul Tillich, ed. by 
Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretell (New York: Macmillan, 1952), 
p. 42. 
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at the outset of this article in describing the paradoxical state 
of religion today. Just a few examples may be added. The 
American Legion has been working for several years at a drive 
“Back to God.” This word “back” implies that all those to 
whom the appeal is addressed once were close to God, then got 
off the right track and are now encouraged to “go back’’; it 
also implies that man, once being back again, can relax and has 
nothing more to do than to fulfill his external duties (going regu- 
larly to church) ; he will be “in it” again for life. Not so far 
away from this strange conception of religion is the slogan of a 
membership drive of the Holy Name Society, saying: “Be a 
better Catholic ... become a Holy Name Man... the Society 
is endowed with more indulgences than any other layman’s so- 
ciety.” Here we find membership in an organization identified 
with an inner quality, with a transcendental relationship; more- 
over, the appeal is based on one of the most successful motiva- 
tions that have developed in our acquisitive society, our ma- 
terialistic urge toward “more.” The best summary of the point 
of view opposed to, and critical of, this externalization of re- 
ligion is: 
It is... one thing to argue that a recovery of faith in God is 
necessary as a safeguard of Western freedom. It is quite 
another to put forward sociological and political and histori- 
cal facts as the basis for a revival of faith.... Faith is not 
a matter of convenience nor even — save indirectly — a 
matter of sociology. ... Faith will not be restored in the 
West because people believe it to be useful. It will return 
only when they find that it is true. [Italics mine.]** 

The actual weakness of religion at a time when it appears 
to be quite powerful can also be detected in a tendency that 
plays a significant role within the Catholic Church. I think of 
the abuse made of one of the most constructive elements in the 
divinely instituted Church: the abuse made of the principle ex 
opere operato. It is highly instructive for a sociologist to follow 
the reactions to the Decree of St. Pius X on Daily Communion 
(Decree “Sacra Tridentina,’” December 20, 1905). Originally, 
the resistance to Pius’ appeal came from those for whom “the 
worth of personal pieties, the opus operantis is unduly magni- 
fied and falsely made the qualifying test of a worthy Com- 
munion.” '* But in our days emphasis has to be laid on “the 


a Barbara Ward, Faith and Freedom (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1954), p. 265. 
14 Jules Lintelo, S.J., The Eucharistic Triduum, 1909, pp. xii, xiii. 
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proper disposition” which, according to the same Decree of St. 
Pius, is required for a worthy reception of Communion. The dis- 
position “consists in this, that he who approaches the Holy Table 
does not so through custom or vanity, or for merely human mo- 
tives, but because he wishes to please God, to be more closely 
united to Him by love... .” [Italics mine.] If we think of the 
disposition of far too many who are receiving Communion to- 
day, if we realize how little they are prepared, how “squeezed- 
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in” their daily Communion is between the rushed-up daily 
routine affairs, then we may be permitted to ponder whether 
ex opere operato is not sometimes and sometimes too often 
abused as an excuse for a lack of the inner counterpart to re- 
ligious practice.'® 

There is another symptom too widespread among just the 
people and groups who want to show appreciation of the “higher 
things” in life; it is indicative of their fear to come too close 
to religion in its very essence. I have in mind the helplessness 
of people to define the term “spiritual” although they like to 
use it. Most of the time they identify it with “moral.” They 


15 Jt is obvious that Saint Pius X never even considered the possi- 
bility of Holy Communion separated from the Sacrifice of the Mass as a 
merely individualistic act which makes Communion similar to a “personal 
piety.” “You are not to pray at the Mass; you are to pray the Mass,” he 
said. In his “Motu Proprio” of November 22, 1903, he stated: “Active 
participation in the public and solemn prayer of the Church is the primary 
and indispensable source of a true Christian spirit.” Also Pius XI, “Con- 
stitutio Divini Cultus,” II, 5: “It is very necessary that the faithful attend 
the sacred ceremonies not as if they were outsiders or mute onlookers, but 
let them . . . take part in the sacred ceremonies.” Likewise Augustinus, 
epist. 98, 10. 

On the other hand, the ex opere operato principle (Tridentinum, sess. 
VII, canons 6 and 8) is of the greatest sociological significance; it is, so to 
speak, the culmination on earth of the first level institutionalization, of 
the act of Christ by which He instituted the Church. (See again Bouyer, 
op. cit.) The implications of the principle, as far as the stability and con- 
tinuity of the Church amidst all the permanent changes in society are con- 
cerned, have been expressed by a non-Catholic author in this way: “. .. one 
will not find consistent Catholic behavior under different circumstances. 
Underlying the variety, however, is a unity of method — a method that 
is skilled in the art of encompassing any new societal development that 
gives promise of being of significance. By never making an absolute de- 
cision, Catholicism preserves its absolutes.” J. Milton Yinger, Religion 
in the Struggle for Power — a Study in Sociology of Religion (Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1946), p. 143. — Here, in matters of ex opere 
operato, is a vast field open for sociological research, especially with refer- 
ence to individual religious activity and intensive religious experience 
which both will, can, and should flourish within the framework and the 
gates of the objectively working powers. 
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are afraid of rooting it in the depth where religion is at home. 
It is as though they think spirituality, if searched for and found 
within the privacy of individual religious experience, may look 
like a relegation of religion, may be interpreted as an acknowl- 
edgment of the homelessness of religion within society as such. 
The attitude of these groups can be generalized, and we may 
say: there is wide agreement today that there is no place for 
spirituality in our society because as they believe, it can be found 
only as being rooted in the personal religious experience, or 
rather, in the personal relationship of the individual to God; 
consequently, spirituality would detract people from social 
reality. 

The question arises whether the assumption which underlies 
this attitude is not wrong. The assumption is simply this: some- 
thing which derives from a strictly personal experience and 
from a personal relationship which transcends the sphere of 
societal life can never function as a potent social force. 


III. CATHOLICISM: APPEARANCE AND REALITY 


The paradoxical situation of today, the confusion if you pre- 
fer, can be reduced to the following statements: 


a. institutionalization of religion has gone so far that a 
higher rating and importance is being given to external 
second-group activities than to personal Man-God rela- 
tions. This attitude is taken in practice, not in theory or 
theology; but as sociologists we are more interested in 
actual behavior. 


b. there is fear and reluctance to give more weight to these 
personal relations because — looking at them from an 
intra-societal perspective — one takes them for pietism 
and sophisticated individualism which withdraws from 
the world. 


The reason for this confusion is to be found in that integral 
identification of religion with culture, in that present-day en- 
deavor to “adjust” religious activity to social activity. As a 
consequence, we show an ever-increasing tendency practically 
to neglect the reality of the Mystical Body of Christ, to which 
we are giving more lip service than ever before. We are verbaliz- 
ing it to the point where it is being eliminated as a driving 
force in reality. 

A balanced relationship between “society” and religion can 
be established if the two levels of institutionalization are brought 
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into closer interdependence. Such an interdependence will be 
achieved if due recognition will be given to the unique character 
of group life within the Church. The parish in its legal set-up 
and its manifold organizational activities may be a purely social 
organization. But in its central action form, i.e., as congrega- 
tion participating in the Sacrifice of the Mass, it is a com- 
munion-like group; it is a social shell filled with the spirit and 
character of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

As a consequence of this differentiation the following hypo- 
thesis can be advanced: 


RELIGION CAN HAVE ITS RIGHT PLACE AS A PO- 
TENT FACTOR IN SOCIETY ONLY IF IT IS FITTED 
INTO SOCIETY (second-level institutionalization) AS 
SOMETHING NOT FITTING INTO SOCIETY (because 
the source of its first-level institutionalization, i.e., the In- 
carnation, has made it a system of Divine and human action 
that transcends the system of social-historical categories — 
in other words, the Mystical Body of Christ). 


To fit something into society as not-fitting — this is going 
counter to the whole trend of our society. Any individual, much 
more, any group has become “‘other-directed,” '° as Riesman calls 
it. Getting along with others has been raised to the rank of 
primary aim of education. It is only “natural” that the Church 
in Her social units, the parish and its subgroups, follows the 
same line and has no other ambition but to “unconditionally 
surrender” to the environment. By contrast, fitting into society 
as a non-fitting element means a challenge, means to start a 
trip on a rough and steep road. To put it into few words, it 
means this: the parish fits into the needs and necessities of its 
parishioners by, for example, scheduling services in line with 
the parishioners’ needs, organizing the material aspects of the 
parish (finances, school set-up, etc.) according to the customs 
of the parishioners, explaining the liturgy and using the vernacu- 
lar, according to the training of the parishioners. But when in 
such a manner the life of the Church has been attuned to the 
level of the people then the spiritual reality shall permeate the 
congregation with all its transcendental power; the full weight, 
for example, of the teaching of the Epistle and the Gospel shall 
fall on the members; they shall be made aware — and this less 
by preaching, i.e., an intellectual approach than by the group 


16 David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950), p. 17. 
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atmosphere — of the cleavage of their everyday life and of the 
conditions of their society, on one side, and of the religious 
reality as it derives from God’s Word and of the Incarnation on 
the other side. The congregation, as assembled in the church, 
shall feel its share in the Mystical Body of Christ; the single 
individual members of the parish shall feel their interpersonal 
relations with the others as not founded on organized group 
life, as developed in the numerous subgroups but established in 
the Union with Christ; in short, the individual members shall 
realize that their adhesion to their parish is radically different 
from their membership in any other club or association. 

We are far from such a Christian reality in our parishes. 
But the acknowledgment of the fact that the Church (not in 
Her principles but in most of the activities of Her many groups) 
conforms unconditionally to the society around Her should only 
increase our will to work for a change. As sociologists we may 
perhaps be able to analyze the cause of the present confusion; 
maybe we can also cooperate in designing a plan for group 
structures within our society that proclaim and promote an 
action program not-fitting into the same society. To quote Cas- 
serly: 

There are no sociological reasons for becoming a Christian, 
only existential and metaphysical ones. But there may well 
be a sociological analysis and prediction of the consequences 
of a state of affairs in which the citizens of Christendom 


cease to be Christians. .. .” "" 
RUDOLPH E. Morris 


Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


17 J. V. Langmead Casserly, Morals and Man in the Social Sciences 
(New York: Longmans, 1951), p. 224. 
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Religious Values and the Social 
Personality 


Paper delivered at the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Society, December 28-30, 1955, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The intent of this paper is not to solve a problem, nor to 
present a research report, but to make a further exploration and 
analysis of the modal Catholic in terms of his religious values, 
religious role and social personality. 

In reporting on our urban Southern parish research I sug- 
gested that the modal Catholic is the most important category 
of lay Catholic to be studied by the social scientist. By his sheer 
numbers and by his frequent contact with the community milieu, 
the modal Catholic represents and typifies the Catholic person- 
ality to the masses of urban non-Catholics. In this sense, he is 
not only the modal Catholic, but also the modal social personality 
among Catholics. From the point of view of the individual, this 
personality “is the product of the interplay of fundamental 
physiologically and neurologically determined tendencies and ex- 
periences common to all human beings acted upon by the cultural 
milieu, which denies, directs, and gratifies these needs very 
differently in different societies.” ! 

From the point of view of the sociocultural system this modal 
Catholic social personality is the social character of which Erich 
Fromm and David Riesman write. Fromm says it “comprises only 
a selection of traits, the essential nucleus of the character 
structure of most members of a group which has developed as 
the result of the basic experiences and mode of life common to 
the group.” * As Riesman remarks, “This notion of social char- 


1 This is the definition of the modal personality by Cora Dubois, The 
People of Alor (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1944), p. 3, 
the components of which she analyzes further: “First there is a psychic 
substructure, perhaps physiologically determined, which is common to man- 
kind. Second, this may be further elaborated by individual, innate person- 
ality trends. Third, these potentialities are acted upon by common cul- 
tural pressures and result in central tendencies to which the term modal 
personality has been assigned.” Ibid., p. 5. In common sociological termin- 
ology, these central tendencies are the contents of, and are expressed 
through, the social roles. 

2 Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New York: Rinehart, 1941), p. 
277. In contrast to Freud’s psychologistic, the pseudo-Marxian economistic, 
and Max Weber’s idealistic, approaches, Fromm assumes that “ideologies 
and culture in general are rooted in the social character; that the social 
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acter, the character that is clearly generalized in a society, per- 
mits us to speak elliptically but meaningfully of the character 
of classes, groups, regions, and nations.” * 

If we conceive of the social personality as an interacting com- 
posite of social roles, we note that the central tendencies, essen- 
tial sociocultural traits, or generalized behavior patterns, are 
the contents of the social role. If we now abstract the generalized 
religious role from the major familial, economic, recreational 
and other major roles, of the modal Catholic personality, we are 
able to analyze separately its contents. This we have partially 
done, and only at one level, in our report last year of modal 
Catholic parishioners.* 

Anyone familiar with our research in Southern urban par- 
ishes will recall that we described the modal parishioner as a 
“middling” sort of Catholic, who represents about seventy per 
cent of the identifiable lay parishioners. His tendencies, traits 
and behavior patterns, which we here view as religious value- 
norms, and recognized in the rough description of the modal 
Catholic as a person who “generally observes the Friday absti- 
nence and knows the difference between Advent and Lent. His 
name is likely to be on the roster of the Holy Name Society at 
some time during his life, but he hardly ever attends a meeting. 
He attends Sunday Mass but has difficulty ‘catching Mass’ when 
holy days of obligation occur during the working week. His 
children fill the parochial schools, and he has a kind of aloof 
respect for priests and nuns.”* This description implies also 
that the modal Catholic was married by the priest, makes his 
Easter duties, contributes financially, had his children baptized 
and confirmed. 





character itself is molded by the mode of existence of a given society; and 
that in their turn the dominant character traits become productive forces 
shaping the social process.” Ibid., pp. 296-7. 

3 David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950), p. 4. He says further that “character structure, like social 
structure, serves not only to limit choice but also to channel action by 
foreclosing some of the otherwise limitless behavior choices of human be- 
ings.” IJbid., p. 6. Although Riesman elaborates on three general types of 
social character, the tradition-directed, the inner-directed, and the other- 
directed, he insists that all of these are the products of social forms, and 
that from this point of view “man is made by his society.” 

4In Chapter IV, “Social Solidarity and Modal Parishioners,” of Social 
Relations in the Urban Parish (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954), the modal Catholic was studied in connection with the problem of 
parochial solidarity, and not from the point of view of his social personality. 

5 Ibid., p. 41. 
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What we are seeking to do now is to search deeper than 
these generalized behavior patterns and to make a more complete 
interpretation of the contents of the religious role of modal Cath- 
olics. We are defining these patterns as value-norms and we 
have tentatively concluded that this religious role of the modal 
Catholic personality contains an uneven distribution, or range, 
of patterned value-norms. We have been able to get at this 
range of patterns more precisely by reinterpreting our data 
and expanding our research according to the formula of Robin 
Williams. Roughly, we seek to answer these questions: (a) 
What choices do these Catholics make among the possibilities 
of religious behavior? (b) To what extent are they preoccupied 
with, pay attention to, and direct their interest to, religious 
value-norms’? (c) What statements do they make, either affirm- 
ing or negating, the various levels of real religious patterns? 
(d) What sanctions of approval or disapproval do they place 
upon the religious behavior of fellow Catholics? ° 

It must be noted that in using this approach we are not 
evaluating religious behavior by the criteria of the complete 
Christian ideology, that is, by the ideal norms, aspirations and 
regulations which the Church sets up for its members.’ We are 
investigating rather the content of the religious role, the ideal 
and real patterns of conceptual and external behavior, considered 
as value-norms of conduct. We see these patterns not only as 
recurrent regularities, shared and standardized uniformities, 
in the ways of thinking and acting, but also as models and 
value-norms.® 

From this point of view, the religious value-norms are in 
themselves part of the content of the religious role. It is a well- 
known fact that there are types of Catholics, and that these 


6 This is a paraphrase of Williams’ formula applied to our specific 
problem. See, however, his American Society: A Sociological Interpretation 
(New York: Alfred Knopf, 1951), especially the section on value orienta- 
tions, pp. 374-382, where he demonstrates this formula in analyzing major 
values in the American culture. 

7 See Southern Parish: Dynamics of a City Church (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1951), pp. 259f, for this concept of the complete 
Christian ideology as a normative level of comparison. 

8 This is an elementary but extremely important aspect of the con- 
cept of cultural pattern, and helps us to understand the operation of con- 
formity, pressure and control. For instances of its application, see Samuel 
A. Stouffer, “An Analysis of Conflicting Social Norms,” American Socio- 
logical Review, XIV (December 1949), 707-717, and Robert A. Harper, 
“Is Conformity a General or a Specific Behavior Trait?” American Socio- 
logical Review, XII (February 1947), 82-86. 
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types differ one from another in the degree and manner in which 
they fulfill their religious role. Thus, empirically, we distinguish 
nuclear, modal, marginal and dormant Catholics. But the present 
investigation takes us a step further: first, in that we find that 
the religious role in any of these types is not a monolith, but 
has a gradation of value-norms, and secondly, that we do not 
fix this gradation only on what the Church teaches (ideal pat- 
terns) or from the inherent value of the pattern (as sacramental 
practices) but also and especially on the concrete patterns of 
the roles as norms of religious behavior. 

When we analyze the religious role of the modal Catholic 
we can identify roughly three levels of value-norms. (a) The 
first I call the constant value-norms, indicating behavior that 
is relatively consistent and steady. (b) The second is composed 
of fluctuating value-norms in the sense that they are changing 
in time and moving in the direction of what we normally call 
secularism. (c) The third level is that of confused and vague 
value-norms about which there is the most disagreement and the 
least consistency among modal Catholics. Briefly, here are some 
examples at each level. 

a) Some of the constants we have already recognized: church 
on Sundays, Friday abstinence, respect for nuns and priests, 
making the sign of the cross, having a crucifix in the home, 
reverence for the Blessed Mother, financial contributions to the 
church, saying of prayers like the Our Father, Hail Mary and 
Act of Contrition. 

These practices have certain characteristics in common: they 
are not in conflict with other social roles of the personality; nor 
are they attacked by, or even in contact with, other non-religious 
roles and norms in the American culture. They are learned in 
childhood; they are easily routinized, and require little reflec- 
tion or decision; they are almost automatic formulae, clear, 
simple, definite and concrete, which occur at certain times and 
places with great regularity. Modal Catholics feel that they are 
the thing to do, and they treat as “fallen-aways” or dormants, 
those people who do not behave on this level. These practices 
have the authority of the Church, the reiteration of the clergy, 
and the force of long habit behind them. 

b) On the level of fluctuating value-norms we find that the 
modal Catholic no longer protests so vehemently against mixed 
marriages, or against attendance at secular schools and colleges. 
There is an increasing willingness to take a “reasonable view” 
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of birth control and child spacing, and even of divorce and 
separation. There is a kind of tolerance of smutty stories and 
borderline entertainment in “B” movies, magazines, pocket books 
and so forth. The ideal pattern remains pretty well accepted 
and the modal Catholic tends to “give the right answers” when 
questioned on them, but the real patterns are becoming more 
influential as value-norms. 

These practices also have certain common characteristics: 
they meet head-on with secular values of the urban culture; they 
are not enacted in the sacred precincts of the church; they are 
subjected to the scrutiny, ridicule and criticism of the non- 
Catholic. They are most affected by the non-religious roles which 
the individual plays in business, recreation and secular life in 
general. These practices require thought and reflection because 
they are being challenged, and because the modal Catholic asso- 
ciates with people who do these things, with non-Catholics and 
outright secularists. Even priests take a somewhat tolerant atti- 
tude of sympathy and understanding of the violators, and do 
not ostracize, or place other penalties upon the persons who 
violate these values. 

c) On the third level we find the area of confused and vague 
value-norms. Here there is a cleavage of opinion and often a 
lack of interest among the modal Catholics. Some strongly sup- 
port social welfare programs, better housing, race relations, 
foreign aid, political and civic improvements; while others just 
as strongly oppose them. These matters deal mainly in the realm 
of social morality; and the extremists on both sides, as well as 
the majority of unconcerned, feel that these do not belong in 
the level of religious value-norms. 

It is in this area that religious value-norms are most con- 
fused and least patterned. The basic principles which are in- 
tended to make them operative are stated in the vaguest terms, 
and the meanings and applications are not clear. Every modal 
Catholic is in favor of justice and charity, but there is lack of 
interest and much disagreement in programs to concretize these 
virtues. Even many priests dismiss these value-norms as politi- 
cal and economic affairs, and do not speak from a religious point 
of view when they avow or disavow them. 

The confused and inconsistent value-norms of the modal 
Catholic reflect the cultural milieu in which he operates. They 
demonstrate that these people are very American, reflecting the 
cultural pluralism and social divisions of the general population. 
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The norms tend to be expressed in terms of progress and tradi- 
tion, of liberalism and reaction, and not of ethical, moral and 
religious principles. 

Up to this point we have been considering only one of the 
multiple social roles of the modal Catholic, and we have seen 
that the content of this religious role ranges from the constant, 
consistent value-norms through the changing and fluctuating to 
the vague and confused. From this analytical approach we see 
that the religious role of the modal Catholic is not a total and 
integrated social role which conforms to the value-norms enun- 
ciated by the Church. Furthermore, the religious role is only 
one, and not the most important, conponent of his social per- 
sonality. 

I am employing the term “personality” to refer to a socio- 
logical, not psychological, structure. The social personality is 
the complex of the sociocultural roles which a person enacts in 
the various groups in which he participates. In effect, these 
roles become internalized through the socialization process and 
by participation in various groups. This complex social per- 
sonality is, of course, a total, integrated and individuated per- 
sonality, but when its roles are shared by many persons in the 
same culture, it is similar to the social self of George Mead, 
the modal personality of Cora DuBois, the social character of 
Erich Fromm and David Riesman, and even to Sorokin’s set of 
conscious sociocultural egos. 

If we transcend the metaphysical and psychological assump- 
tions of these authors, especially Mead’s notion of the emergence 
of self, and Sorokin’s multiplicity of egos,’® we find that they 


® Perhaps this notion of the “self” arising or emerging as a separate 
entity is a misinterpretation of Mead’s confused terminology. He says that 
“the self, as that which can be an object to itself, is essentially a social 
structure, and it arises from social experience. After a self has arisen, 
it in a certain sense provides for itself its social experience,’ and he says 
further that “there are all sorts of different selves answering to all sorts 
of different sociai reactions. It is the social process itself that is respon- 
sible for the appearance of the self; it is not there as a self apart from 
this type of experience.” George Mead, Mind, Self and Society, edited by 
Charles W. Morris (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947), pp. 140, 
142. 

10 There can be little misinterpretation of Sorokin’s splitting up of 
the social personality. ‘My thesis is that the individual has not one em- 
pirical soul, or self, or ego, but several: first, biological, and second, social 
egos. The individual has as many social egos as there are different social 
groups and strata with which he is connected. These egos are as different 
from one another as the social groups and strata from which they spring.” 
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are basically talking about the same phenomenon: the social 
personality made up of multiple social roles which were devel- 
oped in, and conform to, the value-norms of the groups which 
share them. I define the social personality in line with the ex- 
planations given by these social scientists. I prefer the term 
“social role” because this is the empirically verifiable expres- 
sion of the social personality; it is the medium or channel 
through which social relations and processes occur; it is the 
product of social experience; it is shared by many persons in 
the same culture; and it contains the patterned value-norms with 
which we are here concerned. The term “role” avoids also the 
peculiar meanings attributed to “self” and “ego.” 

The modal Catholic, who is the focus for this analysis, has 
a social personality in which there are other major social roles 
besides the religious role. His family and his occupation, and 
to some extent his recreational and political behavior, necessarily 
have an influence upon his religious role. Indeed, his conduct 
in the religious role, and especially the differentials of the re- 
ligious value-norms, would not be scientifically understandable 
unless we remember that he is a complex of several social roles. 
Thus, the religious value-norms are affected by the total social 
personality of the individual, by the content of his other major 
social roles, and by the generalized modal personality of the 
society in which he lives. 

If we keep in mind that there are trends and tendencies on 
each level of religious value-norms, we cannot make the naive 
suggestion that the modal Catholic is a total secular personality, 
or the equally naive suggestion that this modal personality is 
dominated and integrated by religious values and the religious 
role. The set of consistent value-norms is tending more toward 
religiosity (note the increase in Communions, Mass attendance, 
closed retreats and liturgical practices) ; the fluctuating value- 
norms are tending more toward secularism (note the tolerance 
of mixed marriages, divorce, contraception, and “loose” enter- 
tainment) ; the set of confused value-norms appears to be at 
cross-purposes and its direction is too uncertain and vague to 
be appraised even roughly at the present time. 

In the light of this analysis, we derive from the empirical 


He speculates further that the “superconscious, ‘egoless soul’ is the ultimate 
agent integrating our biological and conscious egos into unity. It itself is, 
however, ‘egoless,’ being part of the superconscious Godhead.” Society, Cul- 
ture and Personality (New York: Harper, 1947), p. 345. 
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data available certain highly tentative conclusions concerning 
the social personality of the modal Catholic. 

1. The modal Catholic personality is a fairly accurate repre- 
sentation of the other-directed social character of which Ries- 
man writes. In this regard he is a truer type than the nuclear, 
marginal and dormant Catholics, because he is influenced and 
molded by the religious system as well as by the other major 
groupings of the American urban society. 

2. In spite of this religious influence, the key sociai role 
of the modal Catholic is not his religious role. It can be demon- 
strated that his pivotal role (most often his occupation) is more 
sharply defined, and contains a larger number of constant value- 
norms, than his religious role. 

3. His total modal personality, or social character, since 
it is the product of the sociocultural system, resembles closely 
that of the non-Catholics around him. This means that most of 
the social roles of Catholic and non-Catholic are similar in the 
same social situation. The main distinguishing patterns are 
those on the level of constant, religious value-norms. 

4. In spite of this assimilation to the American sociocultural 
system, the modal Catholic cannot be strictly defined as a “secu- 
lar’ person. The term, secularism, is used very loosely in socio- 
logical literature, and even more vaguely by Catholics who write 
on social problems. It is only in some aspects of his various 
social roles that the modal Catholic is tending toward secularism. 

5. We know that the religious role of the nuclear Catholic 
has a dominant influence over his other social roles, mainly be- 
cause his value-norms tend to be on the level of the constant 
and consistent. Unlike the modal Catholic, the nuclear Catholic 
is not greatly influenced by confused and fluctuating value- 
norms. We are not, however, in a position to assay the degree 
of influence which the religious role of the modal Catholic has 
over his other major social roles. 

6. Finally, we are most tentative in suggesting that the re- 
ligious role cannot, and will not, become the integrator and eleva- 
tor of the total social personality of the modal Catholic, that is, 
of the majority of practicing Catholics in the urban American 
society. This conclusion follows from what we have said about 
the social personality as a product of social experience and cul- 
tural environment, but it requires much more research before it 
can be presented beyond the tentative and hypothetical level. 

JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 
Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 
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The Sociology of Ritual 


Paper delivered at the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Society, December 28-30, 1955, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stabilized human relationships are supra-sensible realities. 
They are mental constructs rooted in concrete reality. It is not 
physical union, as such, but union on the specifically human 
level of knowledge and volition that makes society. Although 
the whole man, mind and body, originates and operates a system 
of social relationships, it is specifically an affair of the intellect 
and will rather than the body. That is why communication with 
its exchange of sentiments and ideas is at the base of all social 
order, plays a vital role in its maintenance and operations, and 
enters deeply into the processes of social change.’ This is a 
fundamental principle, but one frequently overlooked.” 

Sociologists in their efforts to understand social phenomena 
necessarily study such topics as communication, propaganda and 
public opinion. For this reason we are justified in speaking of 
the sociology of ritual. Ritual is a form of communication with 
profound social consequences. 

Religious ritual will be our chief concern here, but we should 
note at the outset that ritual is by no means confined to religion.® 
Almost every phase of human life is touched by ritual; it is as 
universal and as old as man.‘ 


1R. M. Maclver, “Foreword,” in Symbols and Values — an Initial 
Study, Thirteenth Symposium of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion, ed. by Lyman Bryson et al. (New York: Harper, 1954), p. ix. 

2 Rudolph Heberle, Social Movements (New York: Appleton, Century, 
Crofts, 1951), p. 128. Heberle takes his cue from the sociology of Ferdinand 
Tonnies. 

3 James H. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll, in their Ritual in Family 
Living (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950), pp. 15-16, 
complain that “although ritual is a term which has obvious promise for 
sociological analysis, a number of the more recently and widely used text- 
books do not use it, even by way of incidental reference. ... Only a few 
of the more recent sociologists, such as LaPiere, MacIver and Waller, show 
appreciation of its general nature and importance in the larger life of 
society.”” The tendency is to identify ritual with a pseudo-science of magic, 
used by men to bend supernatural forces to their service; cf., for example, 
Melville Herskovits, Man and His Works (New York: Knopf, 1949), p. 361. 

4The elaborate drawings on the walls of prehistoric caves are now 
generally conceded to have been the central focus of ritual devices to bring 
success in the hunt. We can doubt that they achieved their intended end 
directly, though they may have filled a useful function in bolstering morale 
and lending courage and confidence to the hunter. 
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The rituals of everyday life are, perhaps, taken for granted 
and their significance missed. We rise when a lady enters the 
room, remove our hats for the national anthem. If we join the 
Masons or the Knights of Columbus we go through elaborate 
rituals. Play groups have their rituals. Ritual plays a large 
part in family life centering around such simple things as the 
bedtime story or mealtime. In this area, Bossard and Boll have 
done an excellent pioneer study in which they stress the social 
function of ritual within the family and deplore “the growing 
lack of ceremonial in American life, which so many people mis- 
take for democracy.” * 

Specifically religious ritual has given form and color to en- 
tire civilizations. Christopher Dawson points to the archaic 
civilizations of Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, China, and to the 
Mayan and Aztec civilizations in America. He calls them “ritual 
civilizations” and affirms that their “character depended on the 
type of ritual that was predominant.” *° When, as happened in 
the Mayan civilization, ‘‘the ritual was broken, or its custodian, 
the priesthood, declined, the whole civilization fell into decay.” ‘ 

For a working definition of religious ritual, we can take this 
one from Evelyn Underhill’s Worship: “an agreed pattern of 
ceremonial movements, sounds and verbal formulas creating a 
framework within which corporate religious action can take 
place.” * Ritual, then, involves a pattern of defined behavior, 
externalizing in a sensible form some religious emotion or idea. 

A solitary worshiper can make inward acts of adoration and 
praise, but it is obvious that if there is to be any community 
worship there must be some externalizing of these sentiments 
to provide a cue for joint action. There must be some signal. 
“A thought or an emotion must be expressed if it is to have a 
social effect,” says Wach, and “no communion can be effected 
between two individuals experiencing the same thing until this 
experience is translated into a gesture, a word or action by which 
an allegedly similar feeling, thought or deed can be substantiated 
and verified.” ® 

The sociological bearing of ritual thus flows from the fact 


5 Bossard and Boll, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 

® Christopher Dawson, Progress and Religion (London: Sheed & Ward, 
1938), p. 118. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Evelyn Underhill, Worship, 2nd ed. (London: Nisbet, 1937), p. 32. 

8 Joachim Wach, Sociology of Religion (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944), p. 44. 
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that it is a sign; for communication through signs is the first 
condition of community, religious or any other kind.'® Such signs 
may be scrawls on paper that spell a-p-p-l-e, or sound waves that 
form the sound apple, a shrug, a nod, or a clenched fist; what- 
ever they be, some kind of sensible signs are an absolute condi- 
tion of society. Religious society is no exception to this rule. 
The active sharing of the deepest spiritual aspirations and senti- 
ments is incarnated in the material vestments of sound and 
action and image. 

Ritual, then, is an outward sign, but it is more than that; 
it is a special type of sign, a symbol. Without some considera- 
tion of the nature and function of signs and symbols we shall 
have small understanding of the social bearing of ritual. 

Current literature on signs and symbols is extensive and 
rich. Considerable variation in terminology and definition from 
one author to another leads to some inevitable confusion. Yet 
all would doubtless agree with the basic definition of a “sign” 
given by St. Thomas: “Signum importat aliquid manifestum 
quoad nos, quo manducimur in cognitionem alicujus occult’ — 
“something known, through which another thing at present hid- 
den becomes known.'! An unknown fire becomes known by 
smoke, which is thus a sign of fire. The letters c-a-t are a sign 
for an animal of the feline species. Whereas smoke is a “nat- 
ural” sign of fire, c-a-t, or c-h-a-t or K-a-t-z-e are all purely 
arbitrary or conventional signs for the same animal that goes 
by those names in different countries. Equally arbitrary is the 
sign of a black crepe on a doorway. In all these signs there is 
primarily one specific and precise referent which they denote 
— a fire, an animal, a dead man. 

There is another type of sign which not only denotes but also 
connotes its referent. For an American the “Stars and Stripes” 
does a great deal more than denote a specific country, the 


10 §t. Augustine was very clear on this point: “In nullum nomen reli- 
gionis seu verum seu falsum, coadunari homines possunt, nisi aliquo sig- 
naculorum seu sacramentorum visibilium consortio colligentur.” Contra 
Faustum XIX, ec. 2, in fine. St. Thomas takes up this quotation and adds 
that sacraments are necessary for man “ex conditione humanae naturae, 
cujus proprium est ut per corporalia et sensibilia in spiritualia et intel- 
ligibilia deducatur . . . et ideo convenienter divina sapientia homini auxilia 
salutis confert sub quibusdam corporalibus et sensibilibus signis, quae sac- 
ramenta dicuntur.” Summa Theologica, pars tertia, quaest. 61, a. 1, sed 
contra. (Paris: Vives, 1872), p. 320. 

11 §t. Thomas Aquinas, Commentarium in libro quarto, Sententiarum, 
Dist. 1, Quaest. 1, a. 1, ad quintum (Paris: Vives, 1873), X, 8. 
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United States. It connotes (and, indeed, this is its primary 
function) a great deal besides — a great deal of history, blended 
with emotions of loyalty and patriotism and devotion to the 
American way of life. There is here more than a one-to-one 
correspondence between the sign and a precise object.” 

In general, a symbol is a word or form which expresses more 
than it indicates and so has power beyond its literal denotation. 
The religious symbol is not only a direct purveyor of meaning 
in itself, but also a thing of power, or value, operating on us to 
inspire, to release tensions, to arouse guilt, or to bring a sense 
of forgiveness and reconciliation. We may love the symbol, we 
may hate it, but so long as it is a symbol we register its message, 
feel its power.*® 


12“The best approach to the nature of a symbol is suggested in the 
simple line of Ovid: Crede mihi; plus est, quam quod videatur imago. 
That is, a symbol is an image or design with a significance, to the one who 
uses it, quite beyond its manifest content. Or for our purpose we may say 
that a symbol is an object or a pattern which, whatever the reason may be, 
operates upon men, and causes effects in them, beyond mere recognition 
of what is literally presented in the given form.” Erwin R. Goodenough, 
Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, IV, The Problem of Method 
(New York: Pantheon, 1954), 28. 

As Susanne K. Langer writes in Philosophy in a New Key (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1951), p. 60: “Symbols are not proxy for 
their objects, but are vehicles for the conception of an object. To conceive a 
thing is not the same thing as to ‘react to it’ overtly, or to be aware of its 
presence.” 

13 Describing the nature of a symbol, Robert MaclIver, op cit., p. x, 
states: “There are a great many objects, formulas, ceremonial features, 
and so forth, that belong in the same category. These are not primarily 
employed to be indicative or informative of any fact, event, proposition, 
concept or referent of any kind. They are intended to evoke instead or 
sustain a mood or attitude with respect to an already given referent. 
Where something is already recognized by the participants in the com- 
munication, they are intended to convey a sense of dignity, amplitude, 
importance, honor, fear, reverence, awe, toward it, or whatever other 
feeling is regarded as proper to the occasion. Such symbols are of the 
greatest importance to the ordering of society. They are powerful regulants 
of human behavior. Their mere presence, given the appropriate setting, 
speaks more effectively than words can do. On major social occasions 
symbol is joined to symbol in ceremonies and rituals to produce a more 
powerful social effect.” (Emphasis added.) 

We cannot entirely agree with MacIver. All symbols, if they are truly 
such, have a definite referent, though it may be that the referent is hard 
to grasp and put into precise terms. There may be overtones of mystery 
and emotion that are almost inexpressible. If, as MacIver states, “symbols 
are not primarily employed to be indicative of any ... referent of any 
kind,” then there would seem to be little use for them in social communica- 
tion. What Maclver seems to be driving at is better expressed by Langer, 
above. 
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Goodenough gives the example of a famous early Hitlerite Ger- 
man refugee who grasped the full meaning of Nazism at a meet- 
ing. When he realized what was in the swastika and behind it, he 
stood in the street after the session shaking his fist at the huge 
swastika adorning the building and shouting at the top of his 
voice: “It’s a damnable thing, a damnable symbol.” '' 

To take another example: a few soldiers, caught by the swift 
eye of a camera in the symbolic act of raising a flag on the 
heights of Iwo Jima, sent a mysterious thrill through a whole 
nation. The representation of this symbolic act has become a 
kind of national holy picture, in which the power of the symbol 
is superbly illustrated. If there is considerable discrepancy in 
the terminology used to describe symbols,'® there is nevertheless 


14 Goodenough, op. cit., pp. 33-34. 

15H, Flanders Dunbar, Symbolism in Medieval Thought and Its Con- 
summation in the Divine Comedy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1929), p. 5, et seq., equates the terms “sign” and “symbol” and describes 
three types of symbols: arbitrary-association; intrinsic or descriptive; in- 
sight or interpretative. This last is close to what we mean by symbol in this 
paper. “In speaking of God as spiritual food, for example, God is re- 
garded as being essential to life, strengthening and refreshing like food, 
but in an infinitely greater manner and degree. Here the basis is sup- 
posed intrinsic likeness, as against the extrinsic association which governs 
the arbitrary-association symbol even when it treats of the super-sensible. 
The aim is apprehension of a reality greater than the symbol in all its 
aspects, of which indeed the symbol is but a shadow. Imagery, thus used, 
for its glimpse of a beyond may be classified as insight or interpretative 
symbol. ... It is the symbol which deals ever with that which is just be- 
yond man’s grasp.” 

E. Mansure, while admitting that the terminology has not crystallized, 
uses the term “sign” in preference to “symbol” throughout his magisterial 
work, Le Signe, le passage du visible a l’invisible (Paris, Bloud & Gay, 
1953). 

Erich Fromm avoids the word “sign” and divides “symbols” into acci- 
dental, conventional and universal. His “universal” symbol comes closest 
to the sense in which we use symbol here. “There is no need to speak of 
a racial inheritance in order to explain the universal character of sym- 
bols. . . . Evidence for this found in all cultures in so-called primitive as 
well as such highly developed cultures as Egypt and Greece. ... Added 
evidence is to be found in recent experiments in which people who had no 
knowledge of the theory of dream interpretation were able, under hypnosis, 
to interpret the symbolism of their dreams without any difficulty. After 
emerging from the hypnotic state and being asked to interpret the same 
dreams, they were puzzled and said, ‘Well, there is no meaning to them — 
it is just nonsense.’” The Forgotten Language (New York, Rinehart, 
1951), p. 17. Fromm is interested in symbolism from the psychoanalytic 
point of view. 

The well known work of Carl Jung on myths and symbols and the 
interesting passages in Goodenough on the migration of dead and living 
symbols from one culture to enother would be pertinent to a deeper study 
of symbols in their relationship to ritual. 
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large agreement on their substance. 

The social significance of symbols can be readily grasped by 
a mere contemplation of the above examples. Yet, according to 
Maclver, “the role of symbolism in society has received far too 
little attention.” '* There is, nonetheless, a growing awareness 
of their social import, even if no very detailed scientific study. 
Ralph Adams Cram, for example, writes that “the abandon- 
ment of symbolic ritual by democracy and Protestantism resulted 
in a fatal weakening of the causes themselves.” '* Talcott Par- 
sons, writing of religious ritual, assures us that it “effects a 
reassertion and fortification of the sentiments on which social 
solidarity depends.” '* On the same note, Wach states that “‘the 
fact of common or parallel religious experiences within a group 
acts as a powerful cohesive force.” '° 

What is the secret of this cohesive power of the symbol and 
hence of ritual? On the psychological side, the factor of precise 
repetition characteristic of ritualism seems to strike a deep chord 
and satisfy a need of human nature. Gesell recounts the ineluc- 
table ritualistic tendency of children at play.?? We see the same 
tendency in the insistence of children that their favorite fairy 


R. M. MaclIver distinguishes between conventional signs, natural signs 
and symbols. Cf. our remarks above in footnote 13. 

Susanne Langer treats extensively of “signs” and “symbols” in Phi- 
losophy in a New Key, and again in Feeling and Form (New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1953). In the first book she distinguishes “sign” and “symbol’’; in 
her second, she amends her terminology (though not her ideas) to make 
“sign” the genus and “signals” and “symbols” the species. 

Symbolic rites have been compared to tools as an extension of man’s 
capacity to deal with and dominate exterior social and religious reality. 
The term “conceptual tools” to describe a conceptual analytic scheme is 
not uncommon among sociologists like Talcott Parsons whose main interest 
lies in the elaboration of schematic sociological theory. For a criticism 
of the ritual-tool comparison, cf. Masure, op. cit., p. 185. 


16 “Besides his primary symbol, whether totem or flag or anything 
else, there were devised the symbols of social order, such as the throne, 
the scepter, the judge’s robe, the dais, all the paraphernalia of distance- 
creating and order-suggesting ceremony. New symbols became added 
to old ones, some old ones decayed, some took new life. So it continues 
into the society of today. The uses of symbols are manifold... .” Op. cit., 
ak: 

17 Ralph Adams Cram, quoted by Eugene Gallagher, S.J., in “The 
Value of Symbolism, as suggested by St. Augustine’s De Magisterio,”’ Sym- 
bols and Values, p. 117. 

18 Taleott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1949), p. 435. 

19 Op. cit., p. 35. 

20 Arnold Gesell, The Child from Five to Ten (New York: Harpers, 
1946), p. 347. 
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tale be retold with exactitude and the adult who wanders from 
the slightest detail will be brought up sharply and not without 
some show of anxiety by the child listening in delighted anticipa- 
tion of the next move of the fairy princess or the wicked witch. 
The explanation of this phenomenon is the task of psychology 
of habit. Here it is enough to note that the expected, the ordered, 
the habitual allows life to run in sequence, conserves energy, dis- 
sipates confusion and provides an element of predictability that 
relieves anxiety and breeds a calm assurance that the stuff of 
life is under control. The same is true of the function of ritual 
in social relationships. 

The absence of predictability through general acceptance of 
recognized norms of social behavior has been widely discussed 
by sociologists under the term “anomie.” *' In contrast to the 
symptoms of social disorganization found in “anomie,” compla- 
cency in repetition of accepted behavior patterns tends to draw 
the members of a group together.”* 

Social relationships in the field of religion, since they are 
specifically on the emotional, volitional and intellectual level, 
require conscious bonds for their existence and maintenance.** 
Such bonds need not be entirely explicit in the upper reaches of 
consciousness, however, and there will commonly be emotional 


21 Cf. Robert Merton’s near classic “Social Structure and Anomie,” 
in Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe: Free Press, 1949), p. 125. 

22 Why this uniting? Perhaps it is not all mystery. A psychological 
or moral unity is largely generated by having some psychic experience in 
common — a common good to share. It appears at every stage of life. 
Youngsters who share some (to them) tremendous secret are bound to- 
gether by this potent common possession. You will see expressions of their 
unity in knowing nods and winks and secret meetings, puzzling to the 
uncomprehending elders. Things which are equal to a third thing are 
equal to one another. This maxim of Euclid could be modified to suggest 
that things which are united or bound to a third thing are united or 
bound to one another. The bonds will be all the closer and the union the 
more intense the more the binding unit is considered important to the 
persons involved. If there is a color of mystery and emotion in the psychic 
binding unit, evoked and often recalled by an appropriate symbol the bond 
will be stronger still — provided of course that the symbol actually con- 
veys its meaning to the persons involved. Now it is precisely here that 
religious ritual has its greatest impact. It is communion at the edge of 
mystery. 

23 Ferdinand Tonnies, perhaps more than any other modern sociologist, 
has stressed this point. His whole conceptual scheme of Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft rests on the generation of social relationships by two kinds 
of volition, Wesenwille, a will guided mainly by natural emotion, and Kur- 
wille, or rational will preceded by means-end cognition. Cf. his Fundamen- 
tal Concepts of Sociology (Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft), trans. by 
Charles P. Loomis (New York: American Book Co., 1940). 
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overtones in the conscious or even subconscious apprehension of 
the common goals and interests on which the bond of union 
rests. Added together, this joint, emotional, volitional and in- 
tellectual activity forms the “community spirit,” “sense of to- 
getherness,” ‘“‘we-feeling.” Anything that tends to strengthen 
and reinforce such bonds makes for social solidarity; anything 
that weakens them leads to social disintegration. Here, rei 

gious ritual plays its vital role. “Ritual weaves speech, gestu.. 

rhythm and agreed ceremonial into the worshiping action vw. 
man; and thus at its best can unite his physical, mental anu 
emotional being in a single response to the Unseen.” ** 

This social significance of ritual, and especially religisus 
ritual, was not recognized by earlier sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists. Many of them, with Condorcet, “found a sufficient explana- 
tion of its existence in the duplicity of the first knave and the 
simplicity of the first fool.” *° To them religion was essentially 
a negative force like ignorance or tyranny. It remained for the 
functional school to reverse this attitude completely. The theo- 
retical studies of Max Weber and especially Durkheim*’ had 
laid the groundwork; the field studies of anthropologists such a, 
Radcliffe-Brown among the Andaman Islanders.*’ Malinowsk) 
among the Trobrianders,** and later Raymond Firth among the 
Tikopia,*® completed the task. Talcott Parsons has probably 
done more than any other American sociologist to make their 
theories and research known in the United States.*’ 


24 Underhill, Worship, p. 37. Contemporary psychology has a lot to 
say about this “we” feeling and the importance of a “sense of belonging” 
to the mental health of the individual. It is interesting to note that not a 
few neurotics seek relief from their anxieties in compulsive rituals. 

25 Dawson, op. cit., p. 99. “Religion was conceived of as a complex of 
ideas and speculations concerning the Unknowable, and thus belonging to 
a different world from that which was the province of sociology.” Jbid., 
p. 100. 

26 Durkheim was so impressed with the social relevance of ritual and 
religion that he went to the extreme of considering God as nothing but a 
projection of society. It was apotheosized society that was really worshiped 
under the various symbols of ritual. Durkheim is adequately refuted by 
Bronislaw Malinowski in Magic, Science and Religion (Glencoe: Free Press, 
1948), p. 39 et seq. 

27 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders (Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1948). 

28 Malinowski, op. cit. 

29 Raymond Firth, Elements of Social Organization (New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1951). 

30 Cf. especially “The Sociology of Religion,” in Essays in Sociological 
Theory, Pure and Applied (Glencoe: Free Press, 1949), p. 52. 
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Distinguishing clearly between magical ritual and religious 
ritual, these anthropologists found that both types had social 
consequences, vitally important for the very survival of the 
primitive societies they studied. Both Malinowski and Radciffe- 
Brown illustrate their theorem copiously. For example, they 
showed convincingly that the funeral rites of mourning, the 
ritual behavior immediately after a death, the mimic despair of 
wailing, the treatment and disposal of the corpse, all fulfilled 
an important social function — a function that is not apparent 
on the surface nor consciously intended by the actors. Primitive 
ritual, they discovered, had a latent function of vast moment. 
“It provides the most powerful means of reintegration of the 
group’s shaken solidarity and of the re-establishment of 
morale.” * 

Besides this latent function of integration, ritual performs 
another important social task. It differentiates the functional 
elements of status and role and at the same time helps to build 
them into an ordered social structure. No one, today, could 
underrate the social significance of the so-called “rites de pas- 
sages” which consecrate with impressive solemnity and group 
concern the various socially relevant stages of life such as birth, 
puberty, marriage and death. The Christian sacraments or the 
Jewish rite of Bar Mitzvah are obvious analogues of the primi- 
tive “rites de passages.” It should be obvious, to all but the 
most arid, from personal experience, what power a solemn and 
public ritual of initiation has in teaching a role and evoking 


31 “The ceremonial of death which ties the survivors to the body and 
rivets them to the place of death, the beliefs in the existence of the spirit, 
in its beneficent influences or malevolent intentions, in the duties of a series 
of commemorative or sacrificial ceremonies — in all this religion counter- 
acts the centrifugal forces of fears, dismay, demoralization.”’ Malinowski, 
op. cit., p. 34. 

The independent research of Radcliffe-Brown corroborates that of 
Malinowski: “The proffered explanation of the rite of weeping should now 
be plain. I regard it as being the affirmation of a bond of social solidarity 
between those taking part in it, and as producing in them a realization 
of that bond by arousing the sentiment of attachment. In some instances 
the rite therefore serves to renew social relations when they have been 
interrupted, and in such instances the rite is reciprocal. In others it 
serves to show the continued existence of the social bond when it is being 
weakened and modified, as by marriage, initiation or death. In all in- 
stances we may say that the purpose of the rite is to bring about a new 
state of affective dispositions that regulate the conduct of the persons 
to one another, either by reviving sentiments that have lain dormant, or 
producing a recognition of a change in the condition of personal relations.” 
Radcliffe-Brown, op. cit., p. 245. 
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in the novice a consciousness of his responsibility to carry it 
out.*? The myth contents — that is, the ideas contained in, or 
enacted by the ritual — are important for this teaching func- 
tion; but it is the symbolic blend of word and gesture in the 
external rituals that gives them their tremendous force. The 
coronation of the British Queen with rituals that go back to 
the Catholic Middle Ages is a case in point. 

In addition to its function of inculcating and validating roles 
in society at large, ritual serves to differentiate the structure 
of religious society itself. Bishops, priests, religious, altar-serv- 
er, the choir, the laity have their various roles marked off by 
certain ritual prerogatives. Only a priest may celebrate Mass, 
yet a priest as such does not hold out a ring to be kissed as a 
Bishop does. Altar-boys pour wine and water and swing the 
thurible, but members of the congregation do not. The congre- 
gation, however, has its proper role and ritual acts, genuflecting, 
kneeling, making the sign of the cross. And the choir, too, fits 
in with its ritual responses in the general scheme of super- 
ordination and subordination.** 

Common participation in an extended ritual serves to inte- 
grate these roles into harmony. Moreover, it clearly tends to 
reduce the tensions generated by class differences outside the 
religious group, which the worshipers bring with them into the 
religious setting.** 

Differences of religious opinion can, as we know from his- 


32 Commenting on the function of what they call “master symbols” 
in society, Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills note in their Character and 
Social Structure (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1953), p. 298: “Unless 
symbols are tied to roles enacted in institutional orders, unless they lend 
meaning and even sacredness to these roles, they will not even be master 
symbols. They will merely be little marks on paper or breath going over 
vocal cords. Symbols can make ‘a difference’ only if they answer to some 
feature of the character structure and the roles of individuals. .. .” 

33 Functional analysis of status and role in a religious community such 
as the parish is well illustrated in two works of Joseph H. Fichter, S.J.: 
Southern Parish, Vol. 1, Dynamics of a City Church (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1951), and Social Relations in the Urban Parish (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1954). 

34 J. V. Langmead Casserley, Morals and Man in the Social Sciences 
(New York: Longmans, 1951), p. 29. 

“The liturgy is neither ‘highbrow’ nor ‘lowbrow.’ It offers to each 
worshiper precisely as much as he is capable of appropriating. ... This 
bridging of the gap between the intellectual and the ‘man-in-the-street’ 
by confronting them with a common stock of themes and experiences is 
characteristic of religious civilizations, even on the level of their secular 
life.” 
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tory, have violent repercussions on social solidarity. Wach notes 
that “whereas intellectual activity might well lead to differentia- 
tion and even isolation, of groups or individuals within the 
larger community, worship, on the other hand, forms, integrates, 
and develops the religious group.” This disruptive influence is 
found even within the religious group itself where various 
opinions and degrees of emphasis all quite in accord with ortho- 
doxy could cause division and rupture of harmony. The presen- 
tation of truth through symbolic ritual rather than through pre- 
cise intellectual formulations of dogma minimizes this danger 
to harmony. Ritual contents are more fluid and malleable, ad- 
mirably adapted to the communication of the mysterious, which 
of its nature can hardly be circumscribed in words. Ritual, be- 
cause of its capacity to yield to personal need, does not overtly 
accentuate differences of emphasis and tone and so tends to 
eliminate the dividing influence of conscious differences. 

We can hardly do more than mention in passing the ordering 
influence of ritual, religious and profane, on non-religious groups 
in society. “The family that prays together, stays together,” 
has its sociological, as well as its supernatural, truth. In the 
ancient Roman family the ceremonial robing of the young man 
in his first toga took place before the lares, the household gods. 
Wach rightly points out how the family is integrated by common 
religious worship.** He considers rites more effective than com- 
mon conviction and beliefs, and he illustrates his point by refer- 
ence to peoples of ancient Israel, Greece, Rome, China, and 
Japan who conscientiously practiced ancestor worship though 
their notions about the existence and fate of the departed remained 
very vague. 

But it is not only religious ritual that binds a family together. 
Bossard and Boll in their lengthy study of family ritual, besides 
interviews and case studies, analyzed one hundred autobiog- 
raphies chosen at random from authors who had included the 
events of their childhood in their life story. As their major con- 
clusion, these authors state: ‘‘Perhaps the overall conclusion that 
emerges from the assemblage of our material is that ritual is a 
relatively reliable index of family integration. ... An integrated 
family means to us a well-knit family, one bound together with 
strong and continuing ties, and functioning smoothly as a 
unit.” °° 


35 Wach, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 


36 Bossard and Boll, op. cit., p. 199. 
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Certainly from our own brief review of the topic we feel 
justified in asserting that ritual is a social teacher,*’ an inte- 
grator, and a conserver,** and that it provides potent symbols 
validating status and role. If time permitted it would be in- 
formative to apply our abstractions on the social significance 
of ritual to the Catholic liturgical movement.**® There would be 
important considerations on the rise and obsolesence of ritual and 
an analysis of the incidence of formalism in the use of symbols 
emptied by time and cultural change of their evocative content.*° 


37 Dietrich von Hildebrand develops the concept of liturgical worship 
as a molder of personality and teacher of values in his Liturgy and Per- 
sonality (New York: Longmans, 1943). 

Jungmann insists that “all liturgical forms, that is, all liturgical rites 
and ceremonies must render a pedagogical function. They must show forth 
the eternal, universal character of the Church. They should arouse and 
confirm in the faithful a consciousness of their being united in the Chris- 
tian community.” Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J., Liturgical Worship (New 
York: Pustet, 1941), p. 59. 

38 Luther S. Cressman, “Ritual the Conserver,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXXV (1929-30), 564 et seq. There are several misconceptions 
of Catholic ritual and doctrine in this article, but it does suggest an in- 
teresting hypothesis; namely, that the binding force of ritual kept many 
Modernists from an open break with the Catholic Church, whereas with 
their counterparts in Christian sects in which ritual is deemphasized there 
was no such barrier to fragmentation. 

39 “Titurgy” is defined as the public worship of the Church. It is a 
broader term than “ritual” because it includes all the interior attitudes of 
prayer that go along with the external rites. If these are absent you may 
still have ritual, but the liturgy has become an empty shell. Cf. Pope Pius 
XII, Encyclical Letter on the Sacred Liturgy (Mediator Dei), Nov. 20, 
1947, (New York: America Press, 1954), especially pp. 17-28. The primary 
purpose of the Catholic liturgy is not the sanctification of those who take 
part, although that is necessarily included. Its primary end is the fitting 
worship of God. The sociological effects are secondary but important. Cf. 
footnote 44, below. 

Many of the sociological observations of this paper with respect to 
ritual are already implicit in Mediator Dei. For example the Holy Father 
quoting Giovanni Cardinal Bona, states: 

Exterior worship, finally, reveals and emphasizes the unity of the 

Mystical Body, feeds new fuel to its holy zeal, fortifies its energy, 

intensifies its action day by day: “for although the ceremonies 

themselves can claim no perfection or sanctity in their own right, 
they are, nevertheless, the outward acts of religion, designed to 
rouse the heart, like signals of a sort, to veneration of the sacred 
realities, and to raise the mind to meditation on the supernatural. 

They serve to foster piety, to enkindle the flame of charity, to in- 

crease our faith and deepen our devotion. They provide instruc- 

tion for simple folk, decoration for divine worship, continuity of 
religious practice. They make it possible to tell genuine Christians 

from their false or heretical counterparts.” Mediator Dei, n. 23. 

[italics added. ] 


40 Mediator Dei warns on this point also — cf. n. 25 et seq. Cf. also 
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The danger here is that of a formalistic manipulation of mean- 
ingless symbols. 

Fr. Jungmann, an oustanding authority on the liturgical 
movement, stresses this danger inherent in the nature of all 
symbolic ritual. Faithfulness to tradition carries with it the 
danger of preserving symbols which to people of a later age are 
alien and lifeless. Precious contents may still lie behind the 
veiled form and formularies but to those who have lost their 
meaning they are like “old haunted houses which one does indeed 
look after and keep up but can no longer live in.” * 

If we have skimped the element of content and meaning in 
ritual worship, it is not that it is unimportant. Rather it is 
because this aspect of ritual worship is beyond our present 
scope.*? We have, moreover, made no reference to the super- 
natural effects of the sacraments and sacramentals of Catholic 
worship. Such effects can neither be impugned or verified by 
sociology.*® On the other hand, there is plenty of room for 
fruitful study of the sociology of the sacraments.*t The work 


Underhill, op. cit., pp. 35, 38. Tracing the emergence and establishment of 
ritual, she notes: “At this point the rite assumes, for good or evil, a life 
and authority of its own; and with it that propensity to become the master 
instead of the servant of devotion, which is the vice of ceremonial wor- 
ship.” 

Jungman, op. cit., pp. 26-27, remarks that this tendency of ritual to 
become fixed and hardened in form is associated naturally with the cor- 
porate acts of any group. It is especially true of religious groups since 
there is the added element of awe and reverence. Once the religious text 
or ceremony has been used in the worship of God it takes on a sacred 
character and one no longer dares to take anything away from it or to 
tamper with it. 

41 Liturgical Worship, p. 39. Cf. also André Godin, S.J., “The Sym- 
bolic Function,” Lumen Vitae, X (1955), 277-90, for an excellent treatment 
of this topic. 

42 The sociological bearing of the meaning-content, the great religious 
truths enshrined in the ritual, is rather a matter for the sociology of 
knowledge. The work of Max Weber has shown the strong influence of 
religious belief on social structure. 

43 This was the error of Emile Durkheim who saw in religious ritual 
nothing more than the budding forth of social values. 

Because sociologists and anthropologists have discovered a functional 
social value to religion, some of them now consider that they have a suf- 
ficient and complete explanation of its existence. Having established one 
aspect of the truth they then proceed to the “nothing but” fallacy which 
Karl Stern scores in his Third Revolution (New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1955), passim. 

Cf. also my “Some Sociologists Out of Bounds,” America, 92 (1955), 
618-19. 

44 A very valuable work on this subject is that of Jean C.-M. Travers, 
O.P., Valeur sociale de la liturgie d’aprés Saint Thomas D’Aquin (Paris, 
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of the theologian completes but does not invalidate the work of 
the sociologist, for God’s communication with man accommo- 
dates to man’s condition and the sacraments are, by definition, 
visible signs and symbols.** In the deepest sense the Incarna- 
tion and Death of Christ are also visible symbols of the tremen- 
dous mystery of God. As the Church sings in the preface for 
the Feast of Christ the King, “ut seipsum in ara crucis, hostiam 
immaculatam et pacificam offerens redemptionis humanae sacra- 
menta perageret” — “in order that, offering Himself on the altar 
of the Cross as a spotless victim for peace, He might bring to 
completion the sacraments of human redemption.” Or again in 
the preface for Christmas, “ut dum visibiliter Deum cognosci- 
mus, per hunc in invisibilium amorem rapiamur” — “so that 
through a visible knowledge of God, we may be moved to an 
invisible love.” The Word unites Himself to humanity in the 
flesh, so that men through this incomparable symbol may find 
union with God, and with one another in God. 

Here, of course, we are in the realm of faith and the super- 
natural, though not entirely, since grace perfects and presup- 
poses nature. And further, the overflow of the supernatural 
unitive effects of this religious symbolism penetrates the tem- 
poral social order. These effects, if difficult to assess sociological- 
ly, are nonetheless real. 

Speaking of the Eucharistic liturgy to the International 
Eucharistic Congress in Brazil, this year, Pope Pius XII, under- 
scored its social value: 

The earth is but a speck in the immensity of the universe. 
Yet the Eucharistic sacrifice transforms it into an immense 
thurible that moves through space sending forth spirals of 
infinite glory to the Creator. ... This mystery of unity, by 
incorporating and almost identifying the faithful with 
Christ, tends to unite them into one single family and one 
sole body in which beats one heart alone. . . and in which 
each member is as eager for the welfare of others as for 
his own .. . and even in that which is temporal there shall 
be a kingdom of order and progress, one of tranquility, 
harmony and of true prosperity.*® 

If the sociologist is not capable of searching out the whole 
reality, he can at least bring new and useful light to bear on 
that part of it which does come within his province. 

GORDON GEORGE, S.J. 
The Catholic Labor School, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Les Editions du Cerf, 1946). Another profound study is that of Eugene 
Masure, already cited, Le Signe. 45 Mediator Dei, n. 23. 
46 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVII (Aug. 28, 1955), n. 11, 555-56. 








Some Parish Population Profiles: Toward 
the Formulation of Useful Hypotheses in 
the Sociology of the Parish 


These pages are intended to suggest some basic considera- 
tions in studying parish life. As such they do little more than 
gather certain facts from the 1950 Census Reports of the United 
States Bureau of Commerce for the City of New York, Bronx 
County, and mold them into a form which might be of some use 
to research, present and future, in the basic social structures 
underlying the presence and operations of the Roman Catholic 
parishes in a section of the Diocese of New York. 

As a compilation of certain already existing data, this study 
is a ground search for the beginnings of a way to study the 
social realities of which parish life and organization is a part, 
and to “feel” for general directions in which such research 
might become meaningful and useful. In many quarters, far too 
numerous to begin listing here, there has been a cry for empirical 
data relevant to the study of the Catholic parish as a social 
unit.' There is some ground to suspect, as these pages hope to 
show in some small degree, that it is not only a matter of creat- 
ing by discovery new data, but, in large part, a matter of reform- 
ing, recasting, and remolding plentiful, existing data to yield 
fruitful and meaningful hypotheses for projected parish studies. 

In other words this is a minimum suggestion — a small pilot 
study, so to speak — of how United States Census materials 
might be used to serve such purposes. Needless to say even such 
a small project raises many questions both theoretical and prac- 
tical; a good number of these are beyond our immediate limita- 
tions. They will find place for analysis in another framework. 

For the present only the simplest demographic concepts, 
methods and techniques, long recognized as standard, especially 
in ecological studies, will be employed. It will be sufficient if 
problems of a higher type and deeper implications merely come 
to light, and if some possible directions for larger and more 
comprehensive research are given expression. 


1Cf. C. J. Nuesse and Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., The Sociology of 
the Parish (Milwaukee: Bruce and Co., 1950), passim. 
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More Specific Limitations 
Two geographic areas are under consideration: the first is 
designated as St. Mary’s Parish; the second, as Sts. Philip and 
James. Both are parts of the upper northeastern limits of the 
Bronx (Figure 1). These parishes have been chosen in thi: 
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study for no other reason than that one has to start somewhere, 
and both these parishes have come within the rather intimate 
personal experience of the analyst. 

There are many bases on which one might rationalize these 
two parishes as ideal starters for demographic analysis. St. 
Mary’s is an old Irish parish, one of the oldest in the country; 
it is still one of the largest, both territorially and in total popula- 
tion. It was founded late in the 19th century, and since that 
time has undergone a steady process of shrinkage. Sts. Philip 
and James is really the last of a long list of “‘filiated”’ parishes. 
Territorially, Sts. Philip and James would rank among the 
smaller parishes of the Bronx;? its population concentrations, 
though recent, are relatively dense. These basic differences 
stand as important facts in back of the many other other pos- 
sible demographic contrasts between the two parishes. 

Dependency of parochial boundaries upon episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, sometimes in accordance with, and sometimes in spite of, 
ecological realism, is the source of some difficulty in establishing 
categorical prerequisites for empirical research in the parish 
as a social phenomenon. The present study, for example, and a 
good many possible studies like it, will be somewhat hesitant 
due to the fact that parish boundaries and census tract limits 
in terms of which the Bureau of the Census publishes its data 
do not always coincide. 

Figure 2 is designed primarily to show the comparability of 
the parish lines in question to the census tracts involved. The 
effects of the lack of concordance to the statistical manipulations 
involved has been the subject of considerable debate. Several 
considerations growing out of these discussions seem especially 
noteworthy : 

1) The United States Bureau of the Census was convinced 
a generation ago to collect and publish its data in census tract 
form for the very purpose of serving those public and private 
agencies which deal with populations in small parcels, or “neigh- 
borhood” groups. It seems a mighty waste of time, money, 
effort, and research resources in the interest of these agencies 
if techniques cannot be evolved by them to make these materials 
relevant to studies of their own. This is especially significant in 
large metropolitan areas where specifically religious census-tak- 


2 The range of Bronx parishes in territorial size and population can 
be found in, J. Scheuer, C.PP.S., F. Santopolo and J. Schuyler, S.J., “Parish 
Sociology,” Thought, XXX (Summer 1955), 243 ff. 
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ing represents a costly and monumental task.* 

2) In compiling figures for the comparison of the two par- 
ishes in the present survey it was found that the non-coincidence 
of census tracts with parish boundaries did not account for 
more than probably a 2 or 3 per cent variation in the base popu- 
lation figures, and, therefore, even less variation in comparisons 
expressed as percentage relationships. 

3) Were one to compare all the parish units in a county, or 
even large “blocks” or sections of parishes, the mathematical 
error would be even less. 

4) When one takes into consideration the fact that contig- 
uous areas within the Bronx are being compared, it is doubtful 
that the full significance of the comparison will be destroyed 
by the relatively minor proportions that might be involved in 
boundary discrepancy. From a statistical viewpoint, what might 
be lost on one side of a parish is gained on the other. Qualitative 
changes which might be due to such “borrowing from Peter to 
pay Paul’ are minimal since the areas are contiguous. Conse- 
quently, the general statistical profiles that emerge have a high 
degree of probability as representative of the areas under study. 

In developing these profiles comparisons will be built on the 
basis of census tract data very nearly coinciding with ecclesias- 
tical boundaries. General population composition, change and 
movement, age-sex distribution, income and employment status 
and occupational grouping have been singled out as the main 
foci of attention. Educational and immigrant (racial) charac- 
teristics, and several other materials, while available, are not 
presented here due to spatial limitations. 

In presenting each of these data a certain emphasis has been 
placed upon hypotheses for future study which grow either out 
of the data or from personal experience and field observation 
in the parishes themselves. 


General Population Composition and Change 
St. Mary’s Parish contains nearly four times the number of 
people as does Sts. Philip and James (Table I). This does not 
mean that four times as many people have St. Mary’s as their 
focus of religious interest. Actually, the area served by St. 
Mary’s, lying as it does along several important transportation 
3 Cf. Godias J. Drolet and William Guilfroy, M.D., “Organization of 


Local Health Area Statistics in New York City,” American Journal of 
Public Health, XX, No. 4 (April 1930), 380 ff. 
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facilities — water, rail, and most lately, gasoline — has been for 
many decades the center of large but decelerating in-migration. 
As an early Irish settlement it tended to dominate, late in the 
19th century, the religious life of the entire northeastern “quar- 
ter” of the county. In a period of time closer to our own, how- 
ever, three Italian and a Polish National Church were erected 
in the area. These have at different times and for different 
reasons, each in turn, challenged the prestige of St. Mary’s in 
playing their respective parts in the local community. Personal 
observations far too complicated to report here convince the 
writer that the out-migration in the 1950 Census reports of St. 
Mary’s Parish was principally Irish, and “upper-class” second- 
or third-generation Italian. Hypothetically, this is giving rise 
to many tensions and problems involving school, church and 
rectory construction, teacher provision, and leadership con- 
stancy, none of which as problems will ever be realistically 
solved without taking into consideration the pattern of the un- 
derlying population movement. 


Table I. Total Population, by Nativity, Bronx County and 
Selected Parish Populations, 1950. 








Bronx % Saint % Sts. % 
County Mary’s P. and J. 

Total 1,451,277 100.00 51,196 100.00 16,314 100.00 
White 1,351,662 93.13 49,998 97.64 15,255 94.48 
Native 977,768 67.387 33,858 66.138 11,791 72.27 
Foreign 373,984 25.76 16,140 31.52 3,464 30.30 
Non-white 99,615 6.86 1,198 2.36 1,059 6.49 
Negro 97,752 6.73 1,154 2.25 1,044 6.39 
Other 1,863 0.13 44 0.08 15 0.09 





Total and % 
change 1940-1950 1,394,711 3.90 51,686 -0.90 15,305 6.20 


Contiguous to St. Mary’s, but farther away from main 
arteries of transportation, Sts. Philip and James Parish pre- 
sents quite a different picture.* It is an area of in-migration 
made up mostly of second- and third-generation Italians. Un- 
like St. Mary’s, there are no national churches within its limits.° 
Outstanding, however, is the proportion of Negroes. Both whites 


4 This statement is further explicated by the author in an unpublished 
thesis, “The Parish as a Response to An Ecological Situation,” New York, 
Fordham University, 1956. 

5 St. Mary’s also has nine Protestant Churches. None has maintained 
itself in Sts. Philip and James. One was attempted. 
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and Negroes are moving into the area, frequently into the same 
blocks. This is not so evident in the experience of St. Mary’s. 
What is even more interesting to watch is the “kind” of Negroes 
who are moving in, and the differential problems to the parish 
related to these various types. The non-white in-migration to 
St. Philip and James is especially made up of West Indies peo- 
ple. White prejudices are often enough delightfully confused in 
such a situation. . 

Certain experiences in line with these remarks convince the 
writer of the validity of the belief of Krogman and others* that 
race conflicts, even where religious groups are concerned, are 
more often than not a question of social class and social mobility. 
“Race” as such recedes into an almost insignificant psychologi- 
cal factor. Sts. Philip and James represents a case where two 


Figure 3. Age, Sex Distribution, Bronx County and 
St. Mary’s Parish, 1950 
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8 Cf. Milton Krogman, “The Concept of Race,” in Ralph Linton, The 
Science of Man in World Crisis (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945), pp. 38 ff. 
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races are highly mobile upward, and enjoy the process together 
without notably conforming to the standard patterns of neigh- 
borhood race confiict. This seems to be a very realistic hypoth- 
esis and one to be further investigated and tested through inter- 
view and case studies in the parish and/or other parishes in 
question. 

Age and Sex Distribution 

Figures 3 and 4 are graphic presentations of some further 
important contrasts between these two parish populations. In 
both Figures the particular parish population is shown as a 
variable against the county population. 

It is particularly notable that St. Mary’s population is even 
more restricted in the lower age groups than the Bronx, closely 
following and then exceeding the Bronx in upper age group con- 
centrations particularly. Typical of most metropolitan popula- 
tions the sex ratio of both parishes is in favor of females, though 


Figure 4. Age, Sex Distribution, Bronx County and 
Sts. Philip and James Parish, 1950 
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Sts. Philip and James is only very slightly so. This latter popu- 
lation also shows most healthy signs of being more progressive 
and dynamic than either the county or St. Mary’s. There are 
heavy concentrations of the population in the lower age groups, 
and considerably less concentrations in the upper ages. 

This relative youthfulness was somewhat unexpected. The 
fact was impressed upon this observer that Sts. Philip and James 
people were concentrated largely in two large housing projects. 
The 1950 census counted almost 33 per cent of the total parish 
population in one of these alone. St. Mary’s on the other hand 
embraces but one such project — relatively a very small one. 
The overall impression (say from aerial photographs or from 
actually walking through the area) of St. Mary’s is that it is 
made up of largely one and two dwelling units, owner inhabited, 
and much more conducive to family life. Superficial experience, 
therefore, would lead one to suspect a larger proportion of the 
population in the younger age-groups, and a much more favor- 
able balance of the population in the child-bearing ages. The 
profile of the two parishes might lead one to further considera- 
tions on housing projects and their effect on the birth-rate. 


The implications of these two populations from an age-sex 
composition viewpoint for the building, maintenance and ad- 
ministration of parochial schools can also be telling. Projection 
of these two profiles, taking into consideration the data of the 
1940 census, and perhaps also those of 1930, would show most 
probably the differentials in school problems, past, present, and 
future. It is more than somewhat paradoxical in this context 
that impelled largely by traditional expectations St. Mary’s has 
lately been led to build and staff the larger and more costly 
school. 


Comparative Income 


From the viewpoint of the income distribution of these popu- 
lations (Figure 5), it is important to note at the very beginning 
that neither parish makes use of the traditional services of a 
St. Vincent de Paul Society in its list of sponsored activities. 
This is true in spite of the fact that both parishes have what 
originally strikes one as a large proportion of employed wage- 
earners receiving less than $500 annually. One does not go far 
in either parish to hear the statement: “We have no poor.” 
(Yet the poor boxes are placed conspicuously in the churches.) 
Except for some personal care on the part of the pastors them- 
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Figure 5. Percentage Distribution of Employed by Income, 
Bronx County, Sts. Philip and James Parish, St. Mary Parish. 
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selves and some few individual parishioners, formal concern over 
the less privileged in the parishes seems to have lapsed; or, 
perhaps the need has simply never come into the consciousness 
of those responsible. There is also the possibility that further 
study would show just how extensively Diocesan Charity 
Agencies and other Public and Private Welfare Offices have 
“taken over” the more local and personal charity functions of 
the parish. This merely suggests again a realistic hypothesis 
found fruitful in other areas of research, i.e., that the parish, 
particularly in metropolitan areas, is passing or has passed from 
a social unit based on local, personal loyalties, into a formal, 
administrative unit within a diocesan or larger urban com- 
munity. 

Sts. Philip and James is evidently the higher income parish, 
excelling in all upper income categories rather strikingly. St. 
Mary’s shows minor excesses in the $6000-6999 and $7000-9999 
groups. Correlatively, Sts. Philip and James has notably smaller 
concentrations in the very low income categories. It is a quite 
deeply entrenched attitude in many quarters that the “best” 
financial support for parochial activities comes from neither the 
very rich nor the very poor. The fact that Sts. Philip and James 
has high concentrations in the middle ($3000-6000) categories 
is interesting in view of the fact that two campaigns for build- 
ing funds at St. Mary’s were relatively weak as compared to 
the success of one recently concluded at Sts. Philip and James. 


Occupational Distribution 
When compared to one another and to the county as a whole 
the distribution of the working people through standard occu- 
pational categories these parish populations vary to no striking 
extent. The overall similarity, however, makes certain field ob- 
servations and experiences more meaningful. 


Sts. Philip and James is the latest parish to rise by a certain 
filiation from St. Mary’s in this sector of the county. This im- 
plied building, fund raising, and the formation of “new” parish 
societies for multiple purposes. 

It seems to this observer that whereas leadership in St. 
Mary’s was often stunted, portraying a kind of “anomie,” and 
rationalizations connected with “job” (occupational) require- 
ments were frequently heard, the “need” situation of Sts. Philip 
and James elicited a positive response toward the responsibilities 
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Table II. Percentage Distribution of Labor Force in Occupations 
by Parish and County, 1950 








Occupation St. Mary County Sts. P. & J. 
Professional 8.31 8.61 7.50 
Crafts etc. 16.36 13.70 17.95 
Managers 12.36 12.38 10.90 
Clerical etc. 25.88 29.10 28.39 
Operatives 25.58 21.62 24.22 
Laborers 10.19 13.59 10.57 
All others & 82 1.00 AT 


No Report 


of leadership, even though occupationally much the same type 
of people were involved. In other words, differences in the ex- 
pressed and conscious demands of their situation begot a very 
different response from a very similar occupational type. This 
is no place to spell this proposition out more fully, but a more 
or less common sense restatement of it would be: Catholics 
lead when it is asked and/or demanded of them in spite of equal 
job and occupational demands. Conversely, the proposition is 
even more pointed. 

However this may be, Sts. Philip and James represents a 
much different spirit from that of St. Mary. Though only a few 
blocks separate them, there are “going” societies for almost 
every interest and age-group, including an Altar and Rosary 
Society for the older women, the Holy Name Society, and an 
assortment of organizations for the younger age and sex groups. 
Every campaign, bazaar, or party, is noted and openly spoken 
of as a success, and more are very nearly always in the planning 
stage. Certainly no one factor can be adduced successfully to 
account for such a difference of ethos between the two parishes, 
though it is certainly correlative to the more dynamic character 
of the population, higher income, etc. 

There is this too: though both parishes have the same or nearly 
the same occupational structure, the pastor of Sts. Philip and 
James has, evidence seems to point out, more shrewdly chosen 
and worked with his parish leaders. It has often been remarked 
and observed that the highly professional type of job holder, i.e., 
the lawyers, doctors (medical and dental), the teachers, etc., do 
not usually come forward as the “natural” leaders in parochial 
work. It is much more likely to be the clerical and sales group, 
the craft and foreman type, the small but independent manager, 
who will accept the role of responsibility in public and semi- 
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public parish activity. The fact that the pastor invites these 
to active responsibilities might again be a very human explana- 
tion why parishes with such similar occupational backgrounds 
find such a difference in active roles of lay leadership. 

JOSEPH F. SCHEUER, C.PP.S. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 





NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


SISTER MIRIAM LYNCH, 0.S.U. 
URSULINE COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RESEARCH AND FELLOWSHIP GRANTS 


Reverend Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at Catholic University, is the recipient of a grant from the 
United States Public Health Service for a study of endogamous marriage 
patterns in a racially mixed Catholic group in the eastern part of the 
United States. The study is being undertaken as part of a large-scale 
research program in human genetics being conducted by the National 
Institute of Health. 

Miss Mary Grace Conolly, a doctoral candidate in sociology at Catholic 
University, has received a fellowship grant of $1,394 from the Common- 
wealth Fund through the National League for Nursing for research this 
semester concerning the home treatment of mentally ill patients. 

The Social Science Research Council has awarded Thomas K. Burch 
of the 1956 class of Loyola College, Baltimore, a fellowship for graduate 
study. He was selected from among successful participants in an exper- 
imental program of undergraduate research fostered by the Council. Dur- 
ing the academic year 1955-1956 Mr. Burch, as an undergraduate fellow- 
ship project, carried on a study of employment opportunities for the aged 
in Baltimore. As part of his field work last summer, he analyzed numer- 
ous placement experiences of the Baltimore Department of Employment 
Security regarding “white collar” and sales workers. In a forthcoming 
issue of Social Compass, publication of the International Catholic Institute 
for Social Research (Geneva), there will appear a paper of Mr. Burch on 
the social and moral implications of postwar Japanese population policy. 
He stresses the economic and demographic crisis Japan is experiencing at 
this time. 

Mr. Franklin Henry, of the Sociology Department of Nazareth College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, and Mr. Hugh Brooks, of the Sociology Department 
of Villanova University, Villanova, Pennsylvania, have received grants 
from the Milbank Foundation for their studies dealing with fertility and 
religious practice, and fertility and social mobility, respectively. 

Dr. Gordon Zahn, Assistant Professor of Sociology at Loyola Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been awarded a Fulbright Fellowship for one year 
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of research in Germany. He will be assigned to the Julius Maximilian 
University in Wiirzburg, Bavaria. 

Reverend Donald Campion, S.J., is carrying out a research project at 
the University of Pennsylvania on the adjustment of Puerto Rican youth 
in New York City. 

The Social Science Research Council has awarded an undergraduate 
research training stipend to Thomas E. Lux for the summer of 1956. Mr. 
Lux is a junior at St. John Fisher College, Rochester, New York. His 
research will be directed by Edna M. O’Hern, Assistant Professor of 
Sociology. 

Dr. John J. Kane, of Notre Dame University, with the aid of graduate 
students in the Sociology Department, is conducting a questionnaire research 
survey on juvenile delinquency for Governor Craig of Indiana. To date, 
forty thousand respondents have replied. 

Mr. John Donaghue, who replaced Professor E. K. Francis at Notre 
Dame during the latter’s leave of absence, has been granted a Ford Founda- 
tion scholarship for post-graduate studies at Harvard University. 

Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., Dean of the College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, has been awarded a grant by the Hill Family Founda- 
tion to do research on Russian education this summer in preparation for 
a series of lectures to be given in an undergraduate Russian Area study 
next year. Two faculty members and ten students from each of the four 
liberal arts colleges in St. Paul have been selected to participate in this 
area study next year which is sponsored by the Hill Family Foundation. 


NEW COURSES, NEW APPOINTMENTS, OTHER 
DEPARTMENTAL NEWS 

The graduate curriculum at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, is be- 
ing revised in line with an offering of a major in general sociology and 
minors in applied sociology and social welfare. There are now five full- 
time faculty members: Reverend Francis R. Duffy, Lawrence Hugo, 
Chester A. Jurezak, Claire McGinnis, and J. William McGowan; in addi- 
tion, there are two lecturers: Judge John Cox, Ph.D., of the Orphans’ 
Court and Joseph A. Homer of Juvenile Court. . .. Three staff members 
(Professors Duffy, Hugo, and Jurezak) are preparing a principles of 
sociology text. . . . Reverend Francis R. Duffy received his doctorate in 
sociology at the University of Pittsburgh . . . Professor Jurczak recently 
gave a talk at the Annual Institute on Industrial Sociology sponsored by 
the Sociology Department of the University of Pittsburgh. He was also 
the chairman of a round table on methods at the meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Sociological Society at Penn State University. . .. Professor 
McGowan conducted a television series of sixteen programs on aging and 
retirement over a local educational television station. 

William T. Liu of Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky, reports that 
research projects currently undertaken deal with “The Implication of Work- 
ing Mothers and School Absentees” and with “The Socio-economic Back- 
ground Differentials of College Students in Humanities and in Professional 
Training.” The Sociology Department is cooperating with the Psychology 
Department in setting up a new interdisciplinary course in “Human 
Growth and Development” (six credits, upper division) to be taken by 
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students majoring in sociology, psychology, education, and nursing educa- 
tion. A new course in “Educational Sociology” has been introduced for the 
graduate students in education. In cooperation with the Catholic Charities 
Bureau and the Guidance Clinic of the Catholic School Board, the Sociology 
Department is experimenting with opportunities for practice work for 
students taking the course in “The Field of Social Work.” 

Reverend Stanislaus de LeStapis, S.J., of the Catholic Institute, 
University of Paris, currently research associate at the University of 
Chicago, spoke under the auspices of the Sociology Department at the 
University of Notre Dame on March 6. His topic was “The Changing 
Family in France and the Catholic Church.” He urged internal Catholic 
creativity in the family to counteract secular trends. ... Donald N. Barrett, 
formerly of La Salle College, Philadelphia, is now on the staff of the 
Sociology Department at Notre Dame. 

Reverend John P. Walsh, O.M.I., formerly of San Antonio, Texas, has 
been appointed Assistant General of the Oblate Congregation and is now 
stationed at the Oblate General House, 290 Via Aurelia, in Rome, Italy. 

The January, 1956, issue of The Catholic University of America 
Bulletin contains historical sketches or descriptive statements of the three 
departments of the School of Social Science: Sociology, Economics, and 
Political Science. Copies may be obtained by applying to the Dean of the 
School. ... Plans are under way at Catholic University for a fitting com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Quadragesimo anno. As an 
introduction to this event, the April issue of the Catholic University of 
America Bulletin carries an article by Reverend Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., 
on the University’s contribution to the implementation of papal social 
teaching. In addition, three members of the Social Science faculty 
participated in a symposium program on Quadragesimo anno which was 
was held on Sunday, March 18, This public program was concluded by 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament with the Most Reverend Rector, 
Bishop Bryan J. McEntegert, presiding. 

Father Cosmas Girard, O.F.M., who received his Ph. D., in sociology 
from Saint Louis University in 1955, is now on the staff of the Sociology 
Department at Saint Bonaventure College, Allegheny, New York. An 
editorial in Friar, February, 1956, comments on Father Girard’s disserta- 
tion, “American Women’s Magazines and the Concept of the Family.” 

Dr. Allen Spitzer was reappointed associate professor of sociology and 
anthropology with permanent tenure at Saint Louis University on March 
30, 1956. In August, 1955, he was appointed research professor of 
anthropology at Mexico City College. 

Brother Gerald Schnepp, S.M., of St Mary’s University, San Antonio, 
has been elected to attend the General Chapter of his community in 
Fribourg, Switzerland, in August, 1956. 

Father Victor, O.F.M., has been added to the Sociology Department at 
Siena College, Loudenville, New York. 

Associate Professor John J. Forde, chairman of the Sociology Depart- 
ment at LeMoyne College, Syracuse, New York, reports that the depart- 
ment has sixty majors, which makes it one of the largest departments in 
the College. The staff includes Assistant Professor John Nash, Assistant 
Professor John Kosa, and Instructor John Hartnett. 
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Sister Aquinice, O.P., of Rosary College, has been named Western 
Area Chairman of the Committee on Teaching Sociology. Sister Aquinice 
will teach sociology at Mercy Hospital, Aurora, Illinois, in the summer of 
1956. 

Reverend Michael Urbanowich, M.I.C., of Marian Hillis Seminary, 
Clarendon Hills, Illinois, is preparing a manual for the elementary course 
in sociology. 

Reverend Joseph Fichter, S.J., will join the sociology staff at Notre 
Dame University as a visiting professor for the academic year 1956-1957. 
Father Fichter will offer courses in the Sociology of Religion and the 
Negro in America and conduct a graduate research seminar in Parish 
Sociology. He will also carry on research in parish sociology in South 
Bend. 

Dr. John J. Kane’s recent book, Protestant-Catholic Conflicts in Amer- 
ica, was the October choice of the St. Thomas More Book Club and the No- 
vember choice of the Catholic Book Club. 

Under the new program in Correctional Administration at Notre 
Dame, students in their second semester are now in a block field placement 
of four months at the following institutions: Minnesota Training School 
for Boys at Red Wing, Minnesota; The Federal Probation Department, 
St. Louis, Missouri; and The Federal Correctional Institution at Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

Reverend Raymond W. Murray, C.S.C., has been given a leave of 
absence this summer to continue his research in social psychiatry at the 
Beatty Memorial Hospital for Mental Diseases at Westville, Indiana. So 
far Father Murray has carried on his research in institutions in Indiana 
and New York. 

Dr. Lawrence Bourgeois, associate professor of sociology at Loyola 
University, New Orleans, discussed a paper on “Mortality Sex Differences” 
at the Southern Sociological Society Convention in Atlanta, April 12-14. 

The itinerary has been set up for the 66-day student European tour 
being sponsored by Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. The group of 
22 young women will travel in nine countries with a side trip to Ireland 
at the end of the regular tour for those who desire to continue. 

Dr. Mary Jo Huth, a member of the sociology department faculty, and 
Dr. Jane Furlong, a faculty member in the philosophy and theology depart- 
ments, will be chaperones for the trip. The party will leave New York 
City June 27 and will arrive in Lisbon, Portugal, July 4 to begin their trip 
which will take them to Spain, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Germany, 
Belgium, France and England. They will arrive back in New York City 
by plane on Aug. 31. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE AND SOCIAL ACTION 

Mrs. Andree Emery, executive assistant of the McAuley Clinic of 
St. Mary’s Hospital (a psychiatric outpatient clinic), San Francisco, 
California, organized a one-day professional workshop on “The Father’s 
Part in Family Functioning,’ held February 16, 1956, at the Clinic. 
Reverend John L. Thomas, S.J., Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, St. Louis 
University, spoke at the morning session on “Family Functioning During 
the Child Rearing Period and the Father’s Part in It.”... Mrs. Emery is 
currently participating in a pilot study on the dynamics of aging. 
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Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., of La Salle College, Philadelphia, was 
appointed to Governor Leader’s Advisory Council on Adoptions for a three- 
year term. Brother Augustine is the newly elected president of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Sociological Society. 

James H. Kirk of Loyola University, Los Angeles, is serving as a 
research consultant to the Los Angeles Urban League in a survey of the 
need for integrated housing in Los Angeles County. The survey is being 
financed by a grant from the Commission on Race and Housing, set up 
by the Fund for the Republic. Mr. Kirk spent the weekend of March 16 
to 18 as Resource Consultant for the Workshop on Housing Patterns at 
the third annual Camp Hess Kramer Conference on Human Relations 
with faculty and student representatives from many colleges and univer- 
sities in Southern California. 

Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S., has been appointed principal and staff 
psychologist at the Home of the Good Shepherd in Omaha, Nebraska. 
Sister Dominic writes the “Parents’ Helper” and “New Books” columns in 
Family Digest and has had articles published during the past year in 
America, Catholic Digest, Psychological Abstracts, Ave Maria, and Saint 
Joseph Magazine, also book reviews in Books on Trial. 

Sister M. Chrysostom, O.S.F., of St. Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, 
was elected First Vice-President of the Milwaukee Archdiocesan Social 
Science Association. She acted as chairman of the committee to establish 
the newly organized Catholic Students Better Government Council of 
Milwaukee, with members from Catholic high schools in and near 
Milwaukee. Sister Chrysostom also served as a group committee chairman 
for the Metropolitan Town Hall Day sponsored by the Metropolitan 
Youth Commission of Milwaukee. . . . Faculty members of St. Mary’s 
Academy and 120 sociology students enjoyed a field trip to St. Coletta’s 
School for Exceptional Children, Jefferson, and the Wisconsin School for 
Girls at Oregon, Wisconsin. . . . Another ACSS members, Marie Von 
Driska, is serving as social worker at the latter institution, a state school 
for delinquent girls, and working on a doctorate in sociology at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Reverend Aloysius J. Welsh, S.T.D., Professor of Moral Theology 
and Sociology at Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, New 
Jersey, will serve as lecturer at the Institute of Catholic Social Action 
to be held at The Catholic University of America from June 27 to August 
8, 1956. The Institute is open to priests and seminarians. 

Reverend Stanislaus K. Treu, O.S.A., of Marymount College, New 
York, is serving as state moderator of the National Catholic Women’s 
Union, a Catholic action group. 

Reverend Francis J. Mugavero, Director of Catholic Charities, Queens 
County, Diocese of Brooklyn, is serving as a member of the Mayor’s Com- 
mission on the Foster Care of Children and is Director of the Ferrini 
Welfare League. 

Reverend William F. Burke of St. Camillus Church, Rockaway Beach, 
New York, has been appointed to the advisory committee of the Community 
Center of the Hommells Housing Project in Rockaway Beach, New York. 
His article, “Give Them the Book,” was published in the Catholic Educator, 
September 1955. 
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COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 


Members of the Society are invited to submit to the members of the 
Committee on Awards any research which they wish to be considered for 
the 1956 Award. The research is to be published during the period October 
15, 1955 to October 14, 1956. The description of the type of research and 
the Award is given in the June 1954 issue of THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW. The members of the Awards Committee are: 

Dr. Franz Mueller, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Dr. Bela Kovrig, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister M. Jeanine, O.S.F., The Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin 
Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Chairman 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE 1956 CONVENTION 


This year the dates of the annual convention have been changed 
slightly — to December 27, 28, and 29. (In past years the convention was 
held December 28-30.) It will be held at Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Sister M. Jeanine, O.S.F., Cardinal Stritch College, is serving as 
Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee. Dr. Arthur Donahue, 
Marquette University, has been named Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee. Archbishop Albert G. Meyer will personally welcome the delegates. 

Persons interested in giving papers should write the appropriate chair- 
man and the President, Bro. D. Augustine, La Salle College, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

The outline of the program follows: 


Thursday, December 27 
Morning. Crime and the Community. Mrs. Lois Higgins, Chairman. 
Social Anthropology. Allen Spitzer, Chairman. 
Afternoon. The Structure of Religious Congregations. Emerson Hynes, 
Chairman. 
Disorganization in the Urban Parish. Paul Mundy, Chairman. 


Friday, December 28 
Morning. The Family. John L. Thomas, S.J., Chairman. 
Sociological Theory. James McKeown, Chairman. 
Afternoon. Desegregation. Bro. Herbert Leies, S.M., Chairman. 
Responsibility of Undergraduate Departments of Sociology. 
(No chairman yet.) 
Immigration. Clement S. Mihanovich, Chairman. 
Industrial Sociology. Bro. Gerald Schnepp, S.M., Chairman. 


Saturday, December 29 
Workshops. Seminaries (No chairman yet.) 
Colleges. Sister Thomas Albert, O.P., Chairman. The Reading 
List. 
High Schools. Bro. Eugene Janson, S.M., Chairman. Problems 
of Family Life. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE MISSIONARY 

The Institute of Mission Studies at Fordham University is dedicated 
to filling the need for special training of prospective foreign missionaries. 
This need is recognized by the Popes, especially Pius XI and Pius XII. Its 
urgency is clear to students of the mission scene. It is felt by practising 
missionaries. Two years ago, the Institute conducted a questionnaire 
among American missionaries in the field, and asked whether the mis- 
sionary would have liked to have taken a course along the lines of our 
area courses. Over 80 per cent replied in the affirmative, although the 
course was not too satisfactorily described in the questionnaire. Finally, 
the need of special orientation for the missionary, who is entering a 
cultural world different from his own, is obvious. 

The Institute of Mission Studies attempts to fill this need, not by 
essaying to teach every possible special subject (such as agriculture, 
carpentry), but by the use of (a) social science, (b) missiology, and (c) 
linguistics. 

(a) Social science is applied in one of two ways. If the missionary 
is aware of the part of the world to which he will be sent, we try to have 
an appropriate area course for him. Each area course is conducted by a 
social scientist and a missionary — both of whom have worked in the area. 
It is good that his training be as specific as possible, although general 
principles must also be emphasized. If the missionary does not know 
exactly where he will go, we supply him with a generalized course basically, 
cultural anthropology applied to mission work) together with a world 
survey of the missions. This latter is designed to place his future problems 
in perspective. 

(b) Courses in fundamental and advanced missiology, as well as 
special discussions on various phases of the missions, are given. Missiology 
is a branch of theology, but in its practical aspect it leans so heavily on 
history and the social sciences as to be eminently compatible with our 
social scientific emphasis 

(c) We cannot teach the multitudinous languages of the mission 
world, and there are institutions which care for this need. At any rate, 
the major portion of language study should be done in the mission country 
itself. However, we feel that a preliminary orientation for the learning 
of a foreign language is profitable, and we encourage the students to add 
a course on general linguistics to the courses mentioned in the previous 
two paragraphs. Elective courses deal with special phases of mission work. 

The Institute operates during the Fordham Summer School, and in 
1956 will run from July 5th to August 14th. In addition, the Institute 
sponsors an annual Conference of Mission Specialists. The Proceedings 
of three of these Conferences are now available: “The Training of Con- 
verts,” “Local Leadership in Mission Lands,” and “Social Action in Mission 
Lands.” The fourth, “The Role of Communication Arts in Mission Work,” 
is being prepared for the press. The Institute is engaged in various studies, 
and looks forward to the inauguration of a series of Papers in the near 
future. 

Courses offered in 1956 are: A. Area Courses: Japan, The Philippines, 
Latin America. B. Other: Intercultural Human Relations; Contemporary 
World Missions; Mission Theory in Practice; General Linguistics; 
Practical Mission Problems; Advanced Missionary Anthropology; Mis- 
sionary Radio. J. FRANKLIN EWING, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 


Social Justice. By William F. Drummond, S.J. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1956. Pp. v+132. $2.00. 


This is a hard book to review. On the one hand it performs 
a very distinct service in insisting on the social character of 
economic possessions and economic organization of all kinds. 
This social character with the social responsibilities and social 
obligations which flow from it have been all too much neglected 
in modern times, and it is difficult to insist on them too much. 
This book performs a real service in setting forth such obliga- 
tions and responsibilities with clarity and with an abundance 
of illustrative material in a rather brief space. 

On the other hand, the book also tries to fit its considerations 
into a general theory of justice and in this effort the results 
have not been so happy. The author defines social justice as a 
special species of justice distinct from commutative, legal and 
distributive which requires that material goods, even privately 
owned, shall serve the common use of all men. His reason for 
thus limiting social justice to the economic order is that it is 
primarily the economic order which is discussed in the two 
encyclicals Quadragesimo Anno and Divini Redemptoris in which 
the theory of social justice is set forth. Actually if social justice 
and legal justice are the same thing, every reference to the eco- 
nomic order in those encyclicals will stand exactly as it is now 
because the common good always embraces the economic com- 
mon good. There is only one way in which he can actually estab- 
lish his thesis and that is to allege a text in which social justice 
is clearly and unmistakably restricted to the economic order. No 
catalogue of texts, however long and however clear which simply 
says that social justice applies to the economic order, can ever 
establish that thesis. What is needed is a clear statement that 
it applies exclusively to the economic order and that other parts 
of the common good are excluded. To my knowledge no such 
text exists anywhere in the Papal Encyclicals. 

I am afraid this is a thesis which can not be established and 
which even if it could be established would be of no practical 
use. Thus, for example, one might want to establish the thesis 
that the word transportation refers exclusively to motor trans- 
port — transport by trucks and automobiles. Now, in the first 
place, this thesis obviously could not be established but even if 
it could be simply by changing the meaning of words what good 
has been accomplished? Father Drummond has been frank 
enough to admit on page 39 that the term is not very good for 
the new meaning which he assigns to it: “Social obligations go 
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far beyond the economic sphere and the common good of society 
toward which they are directed comprehends and complements 
every phase of temporal life but they are not all the objects of 
social justice in its precise and technical sense despite the name 
that this justice bears.” 


Father Drummond seems to be very much worried about the 
verbal connotation of the old term legal justice. Although he 
defines it properly as that virtue which regards the common 
good, on many occasions in his book he makes it clear that he 
considers it to be practically the virtue that obeys the law, that 
where there is no positive law there is no equal justice. 

This really will not do. A good case can be made out for 
that meaning of the term in the work of Aristotle, who was the 
first philosopher to touch on the subject so far as I know. But 
that was over 2,000 years ago and surely some advance in 
thought has been made since then. Already in St. Thomas, al- 
though he followed Aristotle rather closely, it is clear that the 
word legal is much more an indication of the fact that both the 
institution of law and the virtue of legal justice have the com- 
mon good as their direct object rather than the more primitive 
idea of Aristotle that for all practical purposes legal justice was 
the virtue that obeyed the law. 

There is no question that the term legal justice is confusing 
to the popular mind and it is more than likely that this tendency 
toward confusion had something to do with Pope Pius XI’s choice 
of the newer term “social justice” to replace it. 

So far as I know, Pope Pius XI does not use the term legal 
justice except in a passage in the encyclical Studiorum Ducem 
in which he uses both terms, legal justice and social justice 
referring them to social affairs and jurisprudence. In this pas- 
sage he seems deliberately to hand over the older term legal 
justice to the lawyers, and to keep the new term social justice 
for social philosophy, using it consistently thereafter for every 
reference to the virtue which has to do with the common good. 

This is a wise change, and I believe the world will follow 
him in it. 

In any discussion of the common good it is essential to re- 
member that by the very fact that it is common, that is univer- 
sal, there is only one. Any virtue which deals directly with that 
common good must of necessity be the same as every other virtue 
that deals with it, no matter what its name, since virtues are 
determined by their ends and the end in this case is one, the 
common good. 

Besides the welcome insistence on the social aspects of eco- 
nomic life which I refer to in the first paragraph of this review 
Father Drummond also does a very good job in the first chapter 
on the relation of justice to the human personality and in the 
last on social organization. All of these excellent points would 
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have more weight and more acceptance if they were divorced 
from the thesis which this review has criticized. 

WILLIAM FERREE, S.M. 
Universidad Catolica de Puerto Rico, Ponce, P. R. 


Marriage and the Family: A Textbook for Moderns. By Carle 
C. Zimmerman and Lucius F. Cervantes, 8.J. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1956. P.p. 712. $6.75. 

The gist of this work is assumed to be an attempt to under- 
stand the “rising crisis in the Western family system” as evi- 
denced through vast transformations in family law in Western 
countries, rise of polarizations of family values, and mass 
changes in attitudes and intellectual values regarding monopoly 
of sex as a family matter (p.12). Actually, the work becomes, in 
Part I by Zimmerman, a weak attempt at a theoretical explana- 
tion of family systems, and in Part II by Cervantes, a 500 page 
exposition of the obvious fact that males and females are dif- 
ferent from each other. 

The method of study claimed by the authors is the bio-cul- 
tural, in itself an outdated term as well as an outdated approach. 
Essentially such an approach would be a contradiction of the 
philosophical and theological frame of the book, since bio-cul- 
tural studies must omit the possibility of intervening variables 
such as mental states, which are neither biological nor cultural 
nor a combination of the two. 

Although the book is entitled Marriage and the Family: A 
Textbook for Moderns, it is not a sociological study of marriage 
and the family, and it is not modern. There is a tremendous 
amount of eclectic data selectively directed toward proving that 
since males and females are by their natures different, masculin- 
ity and femininity must also by their nature be different. What 
they should be, the book continues, is more in conformity with 
Christian tradition. Argument by ridicule is used to disprove 
the possibility of anything else. 

The text has, in the reviewer’s opinion, two points of merit: 
(1) Direct reference is made to the Church Fathers who have 
been bones of contention in family literature, and their actual 
words are repeated and interpreted within the Christian period 
in which they lived. This clarification has been needed for some 
time, at least by Catholic sociologists. (2) There is an attempt 
at original research on family friends, their similarities and 
dissimilarities wth the familes studied. This should prove in- 
teresting when completed. ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. 


A Study of the Movement for German National Parishes in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. By V. J. Fecher, 8.V.D. Rome: 
Gregorian University, 1955. Techny, Illinois: Divine Word 
Missionary Publications. Pp. xxxii+283. $4.00. 


Take a situation compounded of: 1) a bishop who is an ex- 
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Jesuit, ministering in a territory which is a) anti-Jesuit 
orientated, b) sectarian minded, c) conscious of its newly 
founded political freedom; 2) a number of priests who are not 
only aware of their ‘exemptions’ as Franciscan regulars, but 
also ready and anxious to try their fortunes in a land of few 
social or natural limitations; 3) a small group of German immi- 
grants who have a) recently arrived from parts of a fatherland 
where very particular religious customs were in force, b) to 
live in a previously established Irish parish. Here are more 
than enough elements to create a conflict situation! 

The story of the founding of the early German parishes in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia is the story of just such a situation. 
To those whose interest is focused on social factors as they 
relate to religious institutions and religious behavior, it is an 
extremely interesting and an extremely pointed story. 

While the task that he chose for himself is basically an his- 
torical one, Father Fecher fulfills also the kind of task that 
makes sociological generalization more possible and more realis- 
tic. In fact, the final chapter of this work, “The Old World and 
the New,” though not explicitly concerned with the validation 
of any hypothesis framed in terms of any specifically sociological 
theory, does neatly and pointedly demonstrate how cultural 
variables and social norms do define and limit both the meaning 
and the specific operations of particular canonical expectations. 
The “right of patronage,” for example, the legal basis for the 
so-called “trusteeism” of the times, was one thing in European 
situations. As applied to the early American scene, even in cleri- 
cal minds in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 1787-1802, it became 
something quite different. 

As suggested, nine-tenths of this volume is either historical 
narration, often correcting impressions and facts as reported by 
Shea (Life and Times of the Most Reverend John Carroll) and 
Guilday (Life and Times of John Carroll), or critically assessing 
historical data relevant to nationality, juridical and personality 
conflicts involved in the founding of Holy Trinity and St. John 
the Evangelist parishes. However, there are two significant 
questions that grow in importance and in explication as the 
work progresses: how typical or how singular are these pat- 
terns of experience in Philadelphia and Baltimore? Do these 
experiences, especially if they have aspects of typicality, point 
to an as yet unwritten and unanalyzed aspect not only of Ameri- 
can but European Catholic experience (p. 271) ? 

The sociologist of religion who is also a Catholic might final- 
ly advert at this point to the fact that A Study of the Movement 
for German National Parishes in Philadelphia and Baltimore is 
among the latest of a rapidly growing list of empirically 
grounded works not only in history, but also in philosophy and 
theology published by the Pontifical Gregorian University. 

JOSEPH F. SCHEUER, C.PP.S. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 
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Catholic Action and the Parish. By Abbé G. Michonneau and 
Abbé R. Meurice. (Transl. Edmond Bonin.) Westminster: 
The Newman Press, 1955. Pp. 116. $2.25. 

A first hasty reading of this latest book by l’Abbé Michon- 
neau gave this reviewer the impression of mere repetition of 
many of the famous French pastor’s previous observations. 
Closer attention revealed deeper, clearer, and even more prac- 
tical insights into the values and demands of the pastoral role. 

The small volume consists of two brief complementary essays, 
the first and longer by |’Abbé Michonneau and the other by 
Abbé Meurice, in support of the respective theories that priests 
in pastoral work are better shepherds if they are religious (i.e., 
are united in a canonical community), and that pastoral dedica- 
tion contributes to the perfection and vigor of religious life. 
The twin theses are offered in support of the value of Pere 
Anizan’s Sons of Charity, a religious institute founded just after 
World War I and dedicated to the practice of religious life, pas- 
toral work in parishes, and the apostolate of the poor and work- 
ing classes. While much can be said for such an institute (as 
I can testify from brief contact with Abbé Michonneau and his 
team of parish priests), the present volume is more a favorable 
introduction than a weighty confirmation. 

The book’s English title is far less indicative of its contents 
than the French title Powr une action parossiale efficace. Per- 
haps “Reflexions on Pastoral Effectiveness” best expresses what 
is most valuable in the book, namely, Michonneau’s own opera- 
tionally based and sociologically orientated viewpoints on the 
pastoral role. The need to know the parish — its type, structure, 
and composition — as a prelude to an effective pastoral, and 
the mutual knowledge of priest and people as a pre-condition 
of the parochial community receive the author’s strong support. 

The sociologist of religion, particularly of the parish, as well 
as men active in pastoral work, will find here many ideas worthy 
of consideration and implementation. 

JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 

Loyola College and Seminary, Branch, Fordham University, 

Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


Religion in Crisis and Custom, a Sociological and Psychological 
Study. By Anton T. Boisen. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1955. Pp. xv+271. $4.00. 

There are many approaches to religion as a social phenom- 
enon. Mr. Boisen’s background qualifies him to use at least four 
of them. Over more than 40 years he has done empirical re- 
search, with participant observation, in order to show certain 
constant elements in the development and the changes of Protes- 
tant denominations and congregations in some smaller towns 
and counties of the South and the Midwest. He also is a trained 
psychologist who came to a systematic study of psychiatry after 
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having undergone the experience of mental illness and of life 
in a mental institution during his younger years. As a sociolo- 
gist he is well at home with the conceptual scheme of sect and 
church (Max Weber, Ernst Troeltsch, etc.) and uses it for an 
interpretation of American Protestantism during the last 50 
years. Last but not least, Boisen is an honored theologian with 
the necessary academic training, though of the most “liberal” 
type. 

It is therefore not astonishing that his book is rich in con- 
tent and with its manifold aspects stimulating for everyone 
working in the field of sociology of religion. Of particular in- 
terest are his reports on the spontaneous forms of revival of 
religion in form of pentecostal sects in times of social crisis 
situations, and on the attraction these groups offer to individuals 
who had gone through a personal crisis. Here the competence 
of the author is really convincing. On the basis of case histories 
he shows the complex relationships between ‘“‘conversions” and 
mental illness and makes careful distinctions between “benign” 
and “malignant” forms of such experiences. There are also 
most enlightening descriptions of personal religious leadership 
and of the transformation of personal “openings” into move- 
ments and organized churches. Methodism and Quakerism are 
presented in their historical development. 

It is regrettable that the author does not make use of any- 
thing published after 1946; most of his references are even 
much older. Moreover, the book is poorly organized; material 
that was presented as independent articles has been worked 
into the book without being entirely integrated. But our fore- 
most criticism refers to the tendency of the author to “‘psycholo- 
gize” religion and to take it out of any context with theocentric 
orientation. He therefore interprets the “central tenets of 
American Protestantism” in the light of psychology and also 
assumes that personality is “the internalization within the in- 
dividual of the social organization to which he belongs.” All 
this is unacceptable, and not only to Catholics. 

Still the sociologist, Catholic or not, should give his atten- 
tion to Boisen’s work. It offers valuable material and sugges- 
tions, particularly in the field of critical situations confronting 
the individual. Seen from another angle, it is an instructive 
example of the present-day tendency toward “secularization” 
of religion, i.e., toward transformation of religion into some- 
thing that can be made acceptable to so-called “modern man.” 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquetie University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Integration of Religion and Psychiatry. By W. Ear] Biddle. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. xii+172. 
$3.75. 

Dr. Biddle is no Freudian; his theories and conclusions are 
based on other schools of psychoanalytic thought, and have rip- 
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ened into their present state through sixteen years of work and 
effort. He is a Christian; if not actually a Catholic himself, his 
statements of religious dogma will satisfy professional Catholic 
theologians. In his present book he claims to have succeeded in 
bringing Freud’s method, as distinct from the doctrine, into 
conformity with his own Christian beliefs. 

Freud’s main discoveries are examined and, without belit- 
tling, re-interpreted. In the process, the ill-famed “libido” 
emerges purified from its pan-sexualism, and is proposed as a 
“compulsive innate drive” toward good and against evil; the 
“oedipal” complex is mainly rejected; moral conscience is vin- 
dicated; the activity of the unconscious level is shown not to 


be so entirely outside the reach of the responsible will — for 
which latter remark the reviewer feels not only appreciative but 
grateful. 


There is a wealth of information to be gathered by the care- 
ful reader, priest or educationalist. 

Dr. Biddle has specialized in the study of imagination as 
one of the “dynamics of behavior.” We should like to have 
from him a more elaborate work on the subject. And one remark 
to finish: Christian charity, in its fuller sense of self-gift to 
God and His work, is worth scientific observation as cure and 
preventive of mental disorder. 

GEORGES M. DUPONT, S.J. 


St. Mary’s Theological College, Kurseong, West Bengal, India 


World Commerce and Governments: Trends and Outlooks. By 
W. S. Woytinsky and E. 8. Woytinsky. New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. Pp. lii+907. $10.00 


Three years ago under the sponsorship of the Twentieth- 
Century Fund that prolific husband-wife team, the Woytinskys, 
brought forth a massive statistical volume, World Population 
and Production: Trends and Outlook, which described the earth’s 
human and material resources. The present volume was designed 
to complement the earlier one and both books have as their pur- 
pose “to study world trends during the fateful era in which the 
mechanized economy originated on the two coasts of the North 
Atlantic is becoming the universal civilization of mankind” 
(p. xxxiv). Trade, transportation, and government comprise 
the fields of this present volume. 

The vast scope of the work can be most readily comprehended 
from its chapter headings. Part I, Trade, contains six chapters 
devoted to the development, value and volume, direction, and 
the composition of trade, balance of payments and investments, 
and tariffs and trade agreements. Transportation is the title 
of Part II which is composed of five chapters dealing with trans- 
portations’s broader aspects, and with rail, highway, water, and 
air transport. Finally, in Part III devoted to Government there 
are six chapters concerned with political organization, elections 
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and party systems, colonial empires, public revenue, public debt, 
and international cooperation. Throughout the book the author’s 
approach is factual and quantitative. They have collected a vast 
amount of statistical data and have presented it to non-statis- 
ticians as simply as possible. Thus the volume abounds in tables 
(291 of them, many embracing several pages) and charts (166), 
most of which are clear and effective. 

The quality of the individual chapters varies widely. This 
reviewer was most impressed with those on transportation and 
was least impressed with those concerning the non-financial 
aspects of government. Indeed one can say that the historical 
treatments are superficial and that a great deal of the political 
data is extremely inconsequential, e.g., that the average (arith- 
metical mean) population of an independent state in 1952 was 
28.2 million (p. 565). 

The author’s principle of selectivity seems to have been: “If 
it can be expressed in figures we will include it; otherwise, leave 
it out.” Furthermore, the textual material is entirely descrip- 
tive in character and contains no directing hypothesis to inte- 
grate and make meaningful the copious amounts of data pre- 
sented. However, one gets the impression that the authors and 
the Fund intended this to be a monograph as well as a reference 
volume. But it lacks any thread tying together the material of 
some nine-hundred odd pages. Other than facts and figures there 
is little else. When one has finished reading World Commerce 
and Governments he can only ask himself, “So what?” Thus 
this work is primarily of reference value for students of inter- 
national affairs. 

EDWARD R. O’CONNOR 


The University of Texas, Austin 12, Tex. 


The Psychology of Politics. By H. J. Eysenck. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1955. Pp. xvi+317. $6.00. 


The valuable contribution of this book to social science is 
not reflected in its rather misleading title. There is only limited 
reference to politics although the political parties of England 
and some findings on class distinctions of the English popula- 
tion are used as material and thus brought into the focus of 
attention of the reader. But as a whole the book is concerned 
with attitude research. 

Eysenck’s most comprehensive report on English and Ameri- 
can studies in the field will be useful to sociologists and political 
scientists alike. The author has greatly refined the analysis of 
attitude organization and the methods of attitude measurement, 
first by introducing the scale Tough-Mindedness — Tender- 
Mindedness and combining it with that of Radicalism — Conserv- 
atism. Secondly, he has worked out a method of validation of 
attitude scales which he calls “the method of agreement with 
systematic prediction.” Moreover, Eysenck relates the field of 
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social attitudes to that of personality and therefore makes use 
of the dichotomy “extravert” and “introvert.” 

Finally, after he has also drawn into the theoretical scheme 
the theory of learning, he reaches the following conclusion: ‘‘con- 
ditioning lies at the basis of socialization . . . extraverts condi- 
tion only with difficulty while introverts condition quickly and 
easily.” Hence “if introverts and extraverts are subjected to 
the same degree of socialization pressure by society then intro- 
verts should become ‘over-socialized’ and extraverts ‘under- 
socialized’”’ Then, “extraverts [should] be tough-minded, in- 
troverts ...tender-minded.... It may be surmised that by com- 
bining knowledge of an individual’s ‘conditionability’ and of the 
amount of pressure to which he has been subjected, we should 
be able to obtain a . . . better predictive accuracy. ...” The 
author goes into many elaborate distinctions; a short report can- 
not do justice to the profundity of this psychological treatise. 

As sociologists, we may be permitted to point to the insuf- 
ficiency of Eysenck’s undertaking if and inasmuch as he tries 
to throw scientific light on political behavior. The idea of group 
action does not appear, the power factor is ignored, and the 
tacit assumption is made that psychological analysis of the vari- 
ous personality types can produce a solution to the question con- 
cerning political behavior and its predictability. 

But if the reader disregards the aspect of political behavior 
and takes Eysenck’s book as a study of the liberal and the 
authoritarian personality, both seen as opposite ends of a whole 
attitude scale, then he will immensely profit by the author’s data 
as well as scientific constructs and he will see in his work a 
fruitful elaboration of the American study of the “Authoritarian 
Personality” and even of the respective continuity studies. 


RUDOLPH E. MORRIS 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Community Organization. By Murray G. Ross. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. xv+239. $3.00. 


There are heavy, larged-sized, and expensive books, and 
these no doubt are a necessity. It is also comforting to find light- 
weighted, inexpensive, and at the same time useful and well 
done volumes. Harpers did this with Chapin’s recent revision 
on social research, and whenever it happens, it is most welcome. 

Readers who have enjoyed using such standard works as 
Johns and Demarche, or Wayne McMillen, will welcome Dr. Ross’ 
fine contribution to what is becoming a more precise definition 
of community organization, community organization workers, 
and the people of the community. 

There are three parts to the work: The Nature of Com- 
munity Organization; Factors Impinging on Community Organi- 
zation Methods; and Principles of Community Organization. 
These are spread through eight concise chapters, with an Intro- 
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duction by Charles Hendry, a Preface, a good bibliography, and 
an index. There is a theme, carried along by some standard leit- 
motifs, concerning the ways in which communities may come 
to an awareness of self. Familiar material may at first blush 
misguide the reader into thinking of this as just another book 
on an old subject, but closer scrutiny reveals that Ross slowly 
builds with precise instruments to a sound body of core material 
which should become invaluable as a handbook for the social 
worker who plans to work in the field of community organiza- 
tion, as well as for those community leaders who need to under- 
stand the temper of community life in terms other than political 
expediency, personal gain, and grouped hysteria. It is in this 
latter way that this little book becomes important to the reader. 
Many authorities are quoted in appropriate context, and 
while maintaining a fresh point of view, Ross makes wide use 
of the descriptions of others in order to present several view- 
points around a central theme. Thus, Ross sees loneliness, anx- 
iety, depression, neurosis to be prevalent, and he sees man’s 
inability to find security in the western world (p. 4). He also 
sees, through the late Ralph Linton’s eyes, how our moderniza- 
tion weakens family patterns (p. 5). Then, in striking, brief 
case histories, such as Dr. Kark’s efforts to effect change in a 
small village in Israel (pp. 30-82), we have a good example of 
the laboratory setting where community conflict and social 
change is dealt with in terms of seeing the community as its 
members view it, and not as the specialist wants to see it. 


There are many insights, gathered from the literature, some 
of significance for the general reader. Wolfenstein’s article on 
“The Emergence of Fun Morality,” partly quoted on p. 113, is a 
biting example of what the worker recognizes inside the com- 
munity picture when viewed in terms of its membership, its 
wishes, and its goals. The strongest material points up the need 
for cooperation between social service and social science, and, 
ever since Lundberg first asked why social work materials were 
unused by social scientists, this problem has been seeking its 
answer. Some of it is in this book, highlighted in a quote from 
Lynd, pp. 97-8. 

On p. xiv, I think Ross means Herbert Blumer, when he 
speaks of Blummer, and on p. 237, he might mean Aginsky, in- 
stead of Alinsky. If these are errors, they are oversights, and 
do not seriously spoil this simple, direct, and scholarly contribu- 
tion from Canada. ALLEN SPITZER 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Health, Culture, and Community. Edited by Benjamin D. Paul. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1955. Pp. vii+493. 
$5.00. 


Recent articles in sociological journals have stressed the need 
for bringing together the practitioners of the speculative science 
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of sociology and of the professions concerned with the practical 
arts of social welfare and social reform. Here is a book which 
documents this need by furnishing sixteen illustrative case 
studies. Chapter after chapter brings emphasis to the over-all 
themes: it is necessary to study and know a people, their cul- 
ture, and its values before embarking on a remedial social pro- 
gram, however worthy its objectives; such programs have 
greater prospects of attaining their ends when they can be pre- 
sented in terms familiar to and acceptable to their potential 
beneficiaries; those programs which blithely ignore or conflict 
with existing social practices and culture values will run into 
major difficulties which may well spell ultimate defeat for their 
objectives. Most of the illustrative cases deal with efforts to 
improve the health and well being of communities in India, 
China, and South and Central America, and Africa by introduc- 
ing Western medical and sanitary practices along with efforts 
at general health education. Four articles deal with more fa- 
miliar locales — a community in Canada, a Boston suburb, an 
Alabama town, and a Colorado county. 

It may be due to the repetitious nature of the experiences 
reported, but this reader’s interest tended to diminish after the 
first eight chapters. This is not to suggest, however, that the 
book loses in value thereby. What is lost in interest is more 
than gained in the growing weight of conviction the repetitions 
provide. The most successful contributions seemed to be Cassel’s 
“A Comprehensive Health Program Among South African 
Zulus”; Schneider’s, “Abortion and Depopulation on a Pacific 
Island”; Carstairs’s “Medicine and Faith in Rural Rajasthan” ; 
and the final “Review of Concepts and Contents.” 

The reader should expect a note of ethical relativism through- 
out the book, a feature not unusual for anthropological litera- 
ture. Particularly strong objection can be taken to the Stycos 
contribution, “Birth Control Clinics in Crowded Puerto Rico,” 
on the basis of its unquestioning commitment to this “solution” 
of an admittedly grave problem. The author’s analysis of re- 
sistances to the birth control program seems rather superficial 
at times. For example, his assumption that the opposition of 
the Catholic Church has little effect is an assumption based on 
an uncritical acceptance of a verbalized disregard for Church 
opposition. A deeper analysis would show that some of the other 
“reasons” to which he accords greater weight (the fear of pro- 
moting infidelity, undermining male authority, degrading the 
wifely ideal, etc.) are also important facets of the Catholic value 
system and, indeed, some of the essential points involved in 
Church opposition to a program of artificial birth prevention. 

GORDON C. ZAHN 
Loyola University, Chicago 11 Ill. 


Growth and Changes in California’s Population. By Warren S. 
Thompson. Los Angeles: The Haynes Foundation, 1955. Pp. 
xxx+877. $5.00. 
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The growth of California’s population at a rate several times 
as high as that of the nation has attracted much attention. Based 
on Census Bureau materials, this intensive study describes and 
attempts to assess the significance of the changes in age, sex, 
race, occupation, industry, education, inter- and intra-state mi- 
gration and rural-urban patterns. Fluctuations of natural in- 
crease reflect the greater sensitivity of California to swings in 
economic trends than the rest of the nation. High urbaniza- 
tion (over 70 per cent) shows lower age-specific birth rates 
than the United States, a fact which assumes greater import 
when we see that the farm population is already so depleted that 
it cannot continue to contribute the large numbers to urban 
areas which it has in the past. Cities, therefore, are competing 
for population, but the author concludes that California may 
be unable in the future to offer decisively attractive economic 
opportunities to as large a part of rural and out-of-state mi- 
grants as in the past. Migrants declined so much in the 1940- 
1950 decade that by 1949-50 as many migrants left the state as 
entered. In 1950 51.4 per cent of the population had been born 
in other states and tended to come when young (14 to 34 years), 
not in old age as many believe. The resident population over 
65 years was only slightly greater proportionately than the 
United States. The major move to the “rings” of cities is 
analyzed as one of the most important shifts of population in 
recent years. 

Unfortunately manufacturing and agricultural factors are 
only touched upon, but sufficient evidence is presented to indicate 
future growth in industrial and future decline in farm labor. 
Since planning for future political and business objectives is 
necessary, the author makes tentative projections for 1950-1975 
with high, medium, and low calculations. Preference is given 
to the medium estimates indicating a growth from 10.5 to 19.1 
millions. Over 200 figures, 180 tables and 48 maps are clearly 
presented, permitting further analysis by the reader. In all, 
this is a clear, cautious, and high quality production. Excellent 
studies such as this demand extension to other states and more 
intensive, analytic development. DONALD N. BARRETT 


University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Handbook of Vital Statistical Methods. By United Nations, Sta- 
tistical Office. New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. 
Pp. iv+258. $2.50. Paper covers. 

The United Nations Statistical Office has issued two im- 
portant guides for official demographers, the Handbook of Popu- 
lation Census Methods (Document ST/STAT/SER. F/5, June 
1954), and now the Handbook of Vital Statistics Methods (Docu- 
ment ST/STAT/SER. F/7, November 1954). The latter covers 
live birth, death, stillbirth, marriage, and divorce; it omits items 
sometimes covered such as adoption, recognition, legitimation, 
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annulment, and separation. The vital statistics systems of sixty- 
five sovereign political units were analyzed in a cross-section 
comparative method, and the results are presented under such 
headings as historical development, current uses of the statistics, 
the registration, reporting and compilation procedures, rates and 
indices, and evaluation procedures such as tests of completeness 
of registration. Also an “Annex” presents a brief chronology 
of the development of vital statistics, a statement on ‘Principles 
for a Vital Statistic System,” stillbirth definitions, and a bibliog- 
raphy. Most of the descriptive material is summarized in very 
convenient tables; an envelope inside the back cover contains 
several folded tables. 

Besides governmental officials, sociologists should welcome 
this volume. The latter may wish that some types of parity, 
reproduction and life-table rates had been explained more, and 
they may not share official delight in having suggested tabula- 
tion “runs” set up, but they have a clear, readable, and author- 
itative account of basic procedures. There are a few question- 
able passages, such as defining the maternal mortality rate as 
the maternal deaths per 1,000 live births instead of the usual 
10,000, and one may wonder about a rule of the “Established 
Church” of England of 1532. Here is one of those works that 
can boost students over technical hurdles; sociologists generally 
should find it an inviting and informative reference. 

B. G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Elementary Statistics for Students of Social Science and Busi- 
ness. By R. Clay Sprowls. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1955. Pp. xi+392. $5.50. 

The basic theme designed to give unity to this development 
of statistics may be stated as follows: 1) statistics is the science 
of making decisions based on incomplete knowledge; 2) these 
decisions imply the acceptance of one of two alternative hypo- 
theses; 3) the acceptance of either hypothesis involves the risk 
that the one selected is incorrect; 4) the function of statistics 
is to help formulate the alternative hypotheses and evaluate the 
associated risks of being wrong. Consequently the real business 
of statistics is inference, not charting, tabling, diagramming, 
or merely summarizing data. 

Two important values accrue to the study of this volume: 1) 
it is clearly stated that statistics does not “solve problems” with 
complete certitude; 2) statistics requires the exercise of care- 
fully reasoned and prudent judgment and should not be over- 
simplified. Although the book is written for those who will be 
“exposed to statistics” and not for those who intend to become 
practicing statisticians, no attempt is made to “write down” to 
the student. 

It is debatable whether general statistics can effectively be 
designed for any particular area, but the term “social science” 
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in the title is misleading in so far as most of the techniques are 
developed by marketing, trend analysis, and production prob- 
lems. In comparison with the more developed, specialized area 
of statistics, this is “elementary,” but the term may be an under- 
estimate of the difficulties that may be experienced by the ele- 
mentary student. Starting with inference, the binomial distribu- 
tion and estimations, and working from these to methods of 
central tendency, dispersion, correlation, and time series analysis 
is slightly unorthodox and does not appear to be tightly inte- 
grated. Of the many elementary volumes now on the market, 
however, this is one of the few which squarely faces the difficul- 
ties of making judgments as a statistical problem develops. 

DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Academic Freedom in Our Time. By Robert M. Maclver. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. xii+329. $4.00. 


Professor MaclIver’s study, prepared for the American Aca- 
demic Freedom Project at Columbia, is an impressive declara- 
tion of the independence of the academic man. It may be a trifle 
late in arrival, perhaps, in view of the apparent lessening of 
outside pressures upon the world of study and research that were 
present at the peak of the investigatory mania that prevailed 
not too long ago. However, it is not completely out of date, for 
these pressures still remain to some extent and, even though 
they have lessened, their aftermath offers an occasion for a re- 
assessment of the whole problem of academic freedom and the 
challenges it faces. 

This reviewer finds himself in general over-all agreement 
with the principal conclusions reached by the author ; what reser- 
vations he does hold relate to the philosophical substructure to 
the Maclver treatment. First of all, it is, as always, a delight 
to encounter the MaclIver literary style, sharp in its clarity, 
beautifully balanced in expression, consistently free from obscure 
jargon. Even more impressive in this instance is the awe-inspir- 
ing description of, and obvious commitment to, the academic 
ideal — few of us will be able to measure the quality of their 
institutional programs and achievements or their personal dedi- 
cation and contributions against the standard Maclver sets forth 
without realizing how much of what pertains to the “idea of a 
university” has been compromised or even abandoned. In this re- 
spect the careful analysis of the proper roles, functions, and 
spheres of autonomy of governing boards, administration, and 
faculty (in terms of what should be as well as what all-too-often 
is) may be the book’s major contribution. 

Maclver’s principal focus, of course, is on the type and extent 
of interferences with the range of faculty (and student) auton- 
omy as defined by him. His argument is set in the context of the 
non-denominational university, private or public, with the excep- 
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tion of a brief appendix devoted to the special application of his 
principles to the denominational university. The appendix leaves 
one rather unsatisfied, for the impression is given that here we 
have “built-in” limits to freedom of inquiry and scholarly accom- 
plishments that automatically place these schools in a somewhat 
inferior relation to the academic ideal so impressively set forth. 
Partly this is due to MaclIver’s virtual restriction of ‘‘truth” (so 
far as it concerns the scholar) to “knowledge that depends on 
investigation ... that is never accepted on the ground that it is 
the deliverance of any authority, human or divine’; it would 
appear from this that MaclIver expands the scope of academic 
freedom by reducing the boundaries of truth. 

The major issue to which the book specifically addresses itself 
is the danger presented the academic man by a growing demand 
for conformitty of personal political and social belief and be- 
havior. Although it might seem at times that MaclIver tends to 
view academic freedom as an absolute value and underplays the 
responsibility aspect he describes in other sections, it would 
seem that his concern must be appreciated. The question is faced 
as to whether a communist, merely by being a communist, ren- 
ders himself incompetent by academic standards; the weight of 
the argument tends to favor an affirmative conclusion — yet the 
reader is made aware that the strict application of the logical 
conclusion could undermine the foundation values of the whole 
academic structure. In short, we are left with the always vexing 
problem of prudentially balancing known gains against possible 
losses. It is well that MacIver has given us so clear a presenta- 
tion of the problem; for, whether we agree or differ with his 
evaluation of academic freedom and its present condition, every 
member of the academic world must recognize both a moral 
and a professional responsibility to take thought and make his 
own evaluation — lest by his ignorance or indifference he might 
contribute to the further decline of scholarship in America. 

GORDON C. ZAHN 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Social Foundations of Education. By Harold Rugg and William 
Withers. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. x+771. 
$6.75. 

Unquestionably this contribution would seem to be a sturdy 
attempt to fill a definite void in teacher preparation. Except for 
the final 150 pages, the text might well be used for a basic social 
science course. The material heavily weighted with historical 
syntheses is so organized and juxtaposed that the lights and 
shadows of economic and political sequence come into focus and 
the strengths and weaknesses of social forces are highlighted. 
The authors’ thesis — that social inequities result from a lag in 
cultural perception — implies that communication is the chief 
problem in building an informed and intelligent public opinion 
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in our high-powered society (p. 286). Improvements in fashion- 
ing the school directly from the culture have already been made 
at the elementary level, and the immediate need is the develop- 
ment of a “dynamic and realistic ‘higher school’. . . for youth 
of sixteen to twenty-one years” (p. 623). 

Ultimately the hope of the authors of this book is for a 
culture-centered curriculum from nursery to college. On this 
continuum the role of the teacher of teachers is to be aligned 
with that of parents. Together they will determine the goals 
of life and education, and form a theory of culture and social 
change based not only on understanding of the culture-molding 
process itself but also on adequate appreciation of the teacher’s 
role as guide. This parent-teacher team must appreciate the 
values of bisocial psychology, the nature of true learning, think- 
ing, and problem-solving. Since a generation of informed, liter- 
ate, and disciplined persons is the goal desired, the curriculum 
must provide opportunities for leadership and the art of self- 
discipline. The controlled group process offers some promise for 
the integration of culture with a highly efficient economic system 
such as ours. 

Social Foundations of Education has more than enough topi- 
cal content to justify the use of the book in a single course. As 
might be expected from their attitude toward “the transitional 
nature of our times” (an attitude based primarily on the phi- 
losophy of John Dewey), Rugg and Withers make no mention 
of the spiritual fulfillment of students and adults when actually 
the spiritual is the strongest aid assisting the group process (and 
incidentally, the democratic way of life) to function more effec- 
tively. Without recognition of and provision for the reality of 
the spiritual in man’s nature, those who wish to design a satis- 
factory educative environment cannot expect development of 
the ‘whole person” (p. 726). 

Careful documentation indicates the scholarly background of 
the authors; the book contains an excellent bibliography marred 
only by the omission of Catholic contributions to a culture- 
oriented curriculum. Catholic thought is responsible for some 
excellent analyses of lacunae in our educational system; no men- 
tion is made of such analyses. The good teacher knows the need 
of defining concepts for the student, of bringing together isolated 
facts in the analysis of periods of transition, of drawing scien- 
tific conclusions. The pedagogical skill of both writers is ap- 
parent in this masterly exposition of their educational theories. 

SISTER MARY AQUINICE, O.P. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 


Social Foundations of Education. By W. O. Stanley, B. O. Smith, 
K. D. Benne, A. W. Anderson. New York: The Dryden Press, 
Inc., 1956. Pp. xviii+624. $5.90. 

As cultural universals are basic in education, this book made 
up of text material by the authors, and selections from well 
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known authorities in sociology, anthropology, philosophy, edu- 
cation, and religion, is necessary reading for all who wish to 
understand the transitional nature of culture in America today. 
It is connected with the standards by which “people decide what 
is right and wrong, good and evil, beautiful and ugly, true and 
false,” because “these standards constitute the moral content 
of the society” (p. 38). Myrdal says that the American is a 
“practical idealist” who “has never developed that particular 
brand of tired mysticism and romanticism which finds delight 
in the inextricable confusion in the order of things and in the 
ineffectuality of the human mind” (p. 433). 

Tradition is challenged by scientific and technological, indus- 
trial growth, by the development of corporate forms of economic 
organization, and by the alternations in foreign affairs of stand- 
ing alone or cooperating in an endeavor to control the balance of 
power among nations. Some believe that the choice lies between 
world federation or the aggressive nationalism that is now 
sweeping through many peoples. The authors believe that the 
people of the United States should be aware of these challenges 
and further that they should assume the responsibility of direct- 
ing the course of the changes taking place. 

The textual material alone would be an excellent guide to the 
solution of social or education problems; but the additions of 
selections from such sociologists as: the Lynds, E. H. Suther- 
land, Kingsley Davis, E. W. Burgess and W. L. Warner together 
with extracts from the writings of R. Hutchins, J. Maritain, R. 
M. Maclver, Senator Borah and other notables, makes this book 
a treasure house for the lay reader as well as for the research 
worker in the field of sociology or policy making in education. 
It is the opinion of Maritain that, “Education must remove the 
rift between the social claim and the individual claim within 
man,” and the goal is ‘‘to replace the individualism of the bour- 
geois era not by totalitarianism or the sheer collectivism of the 
beehive, but by a personalistic and communal civilization, 
grounded on human rights and satisfying the social aspirations 
and needs of man” (p. 483). This book is a real addition to the 
literature of social thought. DoROTHY M. PARTON 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 


The Liberty of the School and Family Education. By Lino A. 
Ciarlantini. New York: Educational Publishers, 1954. Pp. 
253. $4.00. 

One could hardly be active in the field of Sociology today and 
not be called upon to discuss and clarify the fundamental rela- 
tionships of education to the family and the state. Although 
there are sufficiently authoritative and clear statements of the 
Popes on these matters, a thorough and scientific presentation 
of the problems involved is sorely needed. Father Ciarlantini’s 
book fills this gap in American literature by giving us a closely 
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reasoned and courageous presentation of the basic principles 
and truths involved. Parents, teachers, and clergymen will wel- 
come this fine book. 

Much of the book is a welcome elaboration of topics discussed 
in our textbooks in Sociology. Many of the chapters seem to 
have been prepared for sociological-minded readers, such as 
The Individual, Man is a Dynamic Person, Society, The Family, 
Family Education, the Family and the School, Individual and 
Social Advantages of the Free School. The author traces the 
history of education from its origins in the bosom of the family 
and records the efforts of the state to intrude upon the rights 
of parents to educate their children. 

The secularistic public school with its so-called neutral stand 
with regard to religion is condemned as a partisan and unjust 
violator of parents’ intentions. ‘‘Public authority should inter- 
vene [in the field of education] within the limits of its functions, 
respecting, protecting the superior natural rights of parents, 
and helping all educators without any juridical and financial 
discrimination.” Pursuing this line of thought to its ultimate 
conclusions Father Ciarlantini makes a strong bid for federal 
aid to Catholic schools and adds “but this financial help does 
not give the State any right to impose an arbitrary school 
training.” SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, 8.V.D. 


Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Childhood in Contemporary Cultures. Edited by Margaret Mead 
and Martha Wolfenstein. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1955. Pp. xi+473. $7.50. 

It seems likely that this collection of studies will exert a 
considerable influence on cultural studies of child development 
for some time to come. It consists of eight parts with several 
chapters in each part including a wide variety of illustrative 
and analytical studies. The very diversity of approach which is 
one of its most valuable and stimulating qualities grows out of 
the fact that it consists of 26 articles by 14 different authors. 

The book grew out of a project begun by Ruth Benedict in 
1947 as the Columbia University Research in Contemporary Cul- 
tures; it also includes some work done under the American 
Museum of Natural History Studies in Contemporary Culture. 
Some significance may be attached to the fact that both of these 
research projects were conducted under grants from the Human 
Resources Division of the office of Naval Research. 

The theoretical framework of the cultural approach to the 
study of childhood is presented in three articles by Margaret 
Mead, Ruth Benedict, and Goeffrey Gorer. The need for the 
direct study of children in their primary groups is stressed in 
addition to other types of research which are described with 
particular attention to their methods and the results which may 
be expected. Several examples of studies of children in the same 
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culture are presented, for example, studies of German child care 
literature, German juvenile fiction, and story-completion by Ger- 
man children. It is stressed that the most important preparation 
for a cultural study of childhood is a general sense of the cul- 
tural viewpoint and of what kind of materials are to be used 
and how. The segmental approach and the mechanical repetition 
of tests from one culture to another is decried. A free, resource- 
ful approach to the study of new situations may result in the 
discovery of new forms of behavior. Otherwise the student 
equipped with his belief in the importance of the oedipal theme, 
rejecting mothers and other currently honored concepts may 
overlook other clues to the development of the child in the cul- 
ture and merely select those aspects of new knowledge which 
seem to confirm what has already been announced. 

Sociologists will be particularly interested in Part II, Obser- 
vational Studies. Martha Wolfenstein’s chapter on French Par- 
ents Take Their Children to the Park provides some examples 
of direct observation of families and children which may help 
the student learn the meaning of behavior from his own observa- 
tion of it as well as from books. Part V, Children’s Imaginative 
Production and Part VI, Interviews with Parents and Children 
will also have interest and value for the sociologist and those 
learning to be sociologists. 

The grant from the office of Naval Research for these studies 
has yielded dividends important to the understanding of child- 
hood and personality development in our contemporary culture. 

RUTH REED 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


The Challenge of Automation. Papers delivered at the National 
Conference on Automation. By Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Wal- 
ter Buckingham, Donald P. Campbell, John Diebold, Walter 
P. Reuther, Joseph A. Beirne, James B. Carey, Adam Abruz- 
zi, Jack Conway, J. W. Abel, Nat Goldfinger. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1955. Pp. v+77. $2.50. 


The National Conference on Automation was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the auspices of the Committee on Economic 
Policy of the CIO, on April 14, 1955. The papers delivered at 
this Conference and published in this book deal with basic and 
far reaching problems as well as with the advantages of auto- 
mation — “the second phase of the Industrial Revolution” (p. 
46). 

The word automation itself signifies the most recent develop- 
ment of an age of mechanization; it indicates a new element in 
technological and mechanical progress. “In addition to substi- 
tuting mechanical power for human power, it substitutes me- 
chanical judgment for human judgment” (p. 46). Similar 
pointed statments are to be found throughout the book; they 
reveal the seriousness and honest endeavors of the authors to 
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analyze and evaluate this new-found power of a push-button 
industrial system which has widespread effects on the whole 
political, economic, and social structure of the nation. 

The problems involved are many. They refer to moral and 
social responsibility in assuring the best use of automation; they 
point to the fact that there exists a considerable gap between 
the tremendous technological progress made and the inability 
to make comparable progress in the human and social sciences. 
They put such realistic questions as: Is the whole of society 
benefited by automation or only a small segment of it? These 
and many other questions are raised and various problems 
pointed out by the labor leaders and a distinguished U. S. Sena- 
tor who take part in the discussion. Their honest and thorough 
approach make this book a source of up-to-date information on 
a subject which gains in importance and which has far-reaching 
implications. SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 


Holy Ghost College, Manila, P. I. 


Yearbook of Anthropology — 1955. Edited by William L. 
Thomas, Jr. New York: Wenner-Gren Foundation of An- 
thropological Research, 1955. Pp. xv+836. Privately printed. 
$15.00. 


It is difficult for the sociologist who teaches only an intro- 
ductory course in anthropology to know which of the many an- 
thropological titles should be purchased for the library and 
which of the “discoveries” announced in the press are truly im- 
portant. For these reasons alone many of us will welcome the 
start of this series of yearbooks. 

The present volume, which in some ways resembles the classic 
Anthropology Today, is divided into six parts. Part One is a 
“Guest Editorial.” Part Two presents new information and 
evaluation about “Man’s Past.” Part Three deals with anthro- 
pological theory and Part Four with practieal applications of 
anthropology. Part Five, “Regional Round-Up,” reports the an- 
thropological activities of various countries and regions as seen 
by a local scholar. Part Six, ‘““Reference Data,” consists chiefly 
of a world-list of dissertations in anthropology. 

As originally conceived the yearbook was to be a complete 
annual record of anthropological accomplishments. In this first 
volume, admittedly experimental, it has been found necessary 
to adopt a cyclical plan of coverage. Since the series has been 
planned not only for specialists but also for students in dis- 
ciplines other than anthropology and for the lay public, it is to 
be hoped that future issues will continue to report and evaluate 
the most important discovereies dealing with man’s past. 

All of the essays except two (France and Germany) are in 
English. Among them are surveys of recent important contri- 
butions to Old and New World archeology and paleontology 
along with the latest radiocarbon dates. Theory is considered 
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in several articles, such as that of Father Wilhelm Koppers on 
Diffusion. It may be worth observing here that Koppers and 
the Vienna School of Ethnology have abandoned the “Kultur- 
kreis” theory (p. 621). The comments of Kroeber on “culture 
and personality” will be of interest to all sociologists. 

Those who recall the Darwin-Wallace controversy of nearly a 
century ago may be surprised to read that evidently the last 
word in this famous argument about evolution has not yet been 
written. In Part Two, “Fossil Man and Human Evolution,” 
Loren Ejiseley points out that the development of the human 
brain seems to demand some evolutionary mechanism other than 
Darwin’s “struggle for existence.” He sees the pendulum swing- 
ing back to Wallace and the idea that the chasm between the 
human mind and the animal brain is one not merely of degree 
but of kind. A briefer version of this idea was presented by 
Professor Eiseley in Harper’s Magazine for November. 

The Wenner-Gren Foundation informs the reviewer that the 
supply of the limited edition of this first volume is already ex- 
hausted but that arrangements have been made to have the 
University of Chicago Press publish an edition made up of Parts 
One, Two, and Three in the near future. It is the reviewer’s 
understanding that with the start of this new yearbook series 
the former Yearbook of Physical Anthropology with its annual 
reprints of articles often hard to obtain in small libraries will 
be dropped. It is to be hoped that the foundation will continue 
to keep in mind the needs of those who can afford only small 
libraries in anthropology in making up the future yearbooks. 

RAYMOND W. Murray, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Indians of the Northwest. By Philip Drucker. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. Pp. xii+208. $5.75. 
The numerous Indian tribes stretching from Trinidad Bay 

in northern California to Yakutat Bay in Alaska constitute the 
subject matter for this recent work by Philip Drucker. The In- 
dians of the Northeast coast, we are told, constituted a distinct 
culture area despite the many variations in language and culture 
traits manifested from one tribe to another. Thirteen principal 
culture patterns ranging from woodworking to salmon cere- 
monials distinguish this areal culture. The body of Drucker’s 
study is an elaboration of the trait-complexes found in the social 
structure, economy, religion, art, and ceremonials of these 
peoples. 

The peoples of the northwest coast with their rich marine 
resources were blessed with an economy of abundance. The 
leisure time resulting from this fortunate circumstance enabled 
the Indians to concentrate on the development of art and cere- 
monialism. Some 104 illustrations of the material culture of 
these peoples constitute a useful adjunct to the careful descrip- 
tion of their technique and practice. 
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Because of its strong emphasis on the description and enu- 
meration of culture traits and its comparative dearth of material 
relating to social relations and processes, this work will be of 
limited value to the sociologist. The one exception to this is the 
author’s treatment of the potlatch ceremony. Through the opera- 
tion of the potlatch some insight into the social motivations and 
values of the peoples emerge. The lack of social and cultural 
dynamics, of course, is understandable when one considers that 
only remnants of these cultures are extant today. The author 
has succeeded in presenting a readable and interesting account 
of a subject which in less skillful hands could easily have become 
bogged down in excessive detail. 

JOSEPH G. GREEN, JR. 


University of Dayton, Dayton 9, O. 


A Report on Taiwan’s Population to the Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction. By George W. Barclay. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1954. Pp. xii+120. $2.50. 


This monograph may be considered a supplement to Bar- 
clay’s Colonial Development and Population in Taiwan which 
reviewed the demographic record in relation to socio-economic 
changes during the 50 years of Japanese control to 1945. The 
report under review surveys the remarkable population growth 
(doubled since 1945) in the face of mounting obstacles to rapid 
social and economic change. Standards of quality in demographic 
studies have sharply declined since the excellent household and 
other censuses under the Japanese. Yet crude birth rates in 
the order of 40 to 50 and death rates of 10 to 14 indicate rapid 
natural increase which in spite of the sharp decline in immigra- 
tion since 1950 would require but 150 years to equal China’s 450 
millions. 

The systems and nature of demographic material, factors of 
age, occupation, rural-urban distributions, .etc., are critically 
analyzed toward assessing the need for future economic expan- 
sion. Urban patterns of economic and cultural life do not appear 
to reflect reproduction rates significantly lower than the rates 
of the entire island. Early marriage, desire for large families, 
and inter-familial financial aid, encourage high fertility. A small 
field survey covering 654 households was taken in 1953 to 
examine fertility practice. Unfortunately serious defects in 
drawing the sample and the exceedingly small numbers of women 
in the age and occupational categories permit little but sug- 
gestive interpretation. 

According to Barclay it is “unfortunate” that official policy 
promotes ignorance of birth control techniques and inhibits 
sterilization. Thus he sees poverty, not prosperity, in the future 
of Taiwan unless ‘‘decisions are made to encourage lower fer- 
tility.” The suggestions offered for policy consideration are 
education for lower fertility and expansion of production. How- 
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ever, a technically competent and revealing report such as this 
requires full consideration by all who are desirous of more than 
naive policy decisions in underdeveloped countries. 

DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


An Introduction to Social Science (Personality-Work-Commun- 
ity). Selected, written and edited by Arthur Naftalin, Ben- 
jamin N. Nelson, Mulford Q. Sibley, Donald W. Calhoun and 
Andreas G. Papandreau. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. 
Pp. xviit+1129. $7.50. 

Extracts from many sources compose the material presented 
on three main themes: personality, work, and community in 
this three-book-in-one-volume text. These extracts serve to pro- 
vide a framework for the student’s development of an under- 
standing of man’s relationship to ideas, institutions, and values. 

Brief introductions to the selections from famous authors 
and social scientists stimulate youthful interest in the passages 
that follow. And evaluative reading lists guide student choice 
of additional references. 

I like the provocative style of the introductions, written 
in a manner that personalizes the material and encourages the 
reader to apply source material to social situations and processes. 

Although the plan is different from that used in more tradi- 
tionally written texts, indeed somewhat like a literature an- 
thology, the text could serve — with one provision — as a sup- 
plementary one in Catholic social science courses. The provision 
is that the instructor supply what is almost completely lacking 
in An Introduction to Social Science. 

Few pages are representative of Catholic positions on per- 
sonality, work, and community: a brief passage from scripture, 
another brief one from St. Augustine, occasional mention of 
the Church in some selection from a non-Catholic source 
like Freud or Williams, and an allusion to Pope Pius XI in a 
bibliography. These could hardly be considered adequate. 

Far more space goes to Freud and others. The range is all 
the way from Plato to Russel Lynes. There are among others 
readings from Aristotle, Shakespeare, John Marquand, Ogburn, 
Redl, Cooley, Redfield, Wirth, Warner, Le Bon, Zorbaugh and 
Burgess. 

These primary sources illustrate various viewpoints on topics 
associated with the three main subjects. 

Lippincott’s text is a fine example of a well-edited, printed 
and bound book. Type is clear and readable even in the name 
and subject index. The work is well worth the attention of the 
Catholic sociologist because it incorporates so much source 
material. 

MARGARET MARY TOOLE 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 10, Md. 
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Social Case Work in Great Britain. Edited by Cherry Morris. 
New York: William Morrow and Company, 1955. Pp. 231. 
$4.00. 


American social workers and social scientists will be inter- 
ested in the British view of social case work and its function 
in a democratic society. One of the most important problems in 
this age of the welfare state is to reconcile freedom and effi- 
ciency. The authors of this volume assume that social case work 
makes an important contribution to the solution of that problem 
in its insistence on the belief that the individual matters and 
that the need for personal help is still of primary importance. 
For this reason ‘case work principles must be embodied in the 
structure of the comprehensive social services now reaching such 
vast numbers of the population” and these provisions of a gen- 
eral nature must be supplemented “by a more intensive, selective 
case work provision” (p. 20). 

It is often assumed by American social workers that the 
British borrowed social case work from our culture after Mary 
Richmond had defined its concepts and principles. This study 
traces the origins of case work to Octavia Hill of the London 
Charity Organization Society, who taught the principles of social 
case work to the employees of her agency by means of a planned 
program of in-service training. Of Miss Richmond it is said 
“she was not necessarily an originator; it was all there by 
implication in the work that was being done” (p. 29). 

In the Conclusion some effort is made to assess the values of 
formal training in social case work. Apparently some employing 
bodies still assume that “the good sensible woman with an all- 
round experience of life who has travelled around the world a 
bit, is just as, if not more valuable than the specialized social 
worker” (p. 205). However, “when in any branch of case-work 
it has been possible to develop the training to the point at which 
those who take it are necessarily in possession of knowledge 
and professional skills superior to those of the untrained and 
when, moreover, they are working in close cooperation with 
specialists who must be able to rely on such knowledge and pro- 
fessional competence there is comparatively little argument 
about the relative merits of the trained and untrained” (p. 206). 


What a social worker should know is indicated as ‘‘a knowl- 
edge both broad and deep of available community resources and 
an understanding of people — the course of their growth and 
development, their similarities, their differences, their desires 
and their driving force, their probable reactions to various 
unfortunate circumstances, their family relationships, the im- 
pact of their neighbourhood and the social patterns of their 
community upon them — in order that through a consciously 
understood and guided relationship she may help them to free 
themselves from those nets of their own and others’ weaving 
in which they are enmeshed” (p. 197). 
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Those who are inteersted in social work as a profession and 
those who are interested in it as a social institution will find this 
description of the British viewpoint a valuable help in assessing 
the importance of social work in our American culture. 

RUTH REED 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Economic Needs of Older People. By John J. Corson and John 
W. McConnell. New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1956. Pp. xviit+533. $4.50. 

“Public and Private Means of Continuing the Income of 
Older People” could be the sub-title for this survey. 

Authorized by the Board of Trustees of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, Mr. Corson (formerly Director of the Federal Bureau 
of OASI) and Mr. McConnell (Professor of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at New York State School of Industry and Labor Re- 
lations, Cornell University) directed the research staff whose 
work is submitted in chapters 1-13. Our elders are there por- 
trayed in an up-to-the-minute setting, describing their number, 
proportion still working, health, and location. Highlighted as 
possible sources of income are personal earnings, social insur- 
ance, public retirement and private pension plans, and institu- 
tionalized savings programs. Only one page (87) is devoted to 
the American tradition of thrift. The researchers play down 
the venerable and customary ways of providing old-age security, 
sparing not even home-ownership, so that at times they seem 
to be merchandizing big government. 

To formulate a program of action based on the research, the 
Board of Trustees appointed a special committee: Arthur H. 
Dean, Harry J. Becker, James A. Brownlow, Eveline M. Burns, 
Joseph S. Davis, and M. Albert Linton. Their report and pro- 
gram constitute the final chapter of the book. It is considerably 
more seasoned than the earlier chapters, differing at times from 
the views of the research staff. It offers a program in which 
individuals, employers, unions, and government play integrated 
parts. If activated, (1) more aged could support themselves by 
earnings, (2) non-employed aged would benefit from OASI sup- 
plemented by private pensions, incidental earnings, home owner- 
ship, investment income, familial gifts, accumulated savings, 
or public assistance for those lacking those supplements, (3) 
the aged ill would enjoy government welfare services. 

Besides giving national policy-makers a broader understand- 
ing of what is involved in providing for our needy or retired 
aged, the book will be a convenient source for students of social 
security. THOMAS TRESE, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 


The Sociology of Play, Recreation and Leisure Time. By Flor- 
ence Greenhoe Robbins. Dubuque, Wm. C. Brown Company, 
1955. Pp. v+389. $5.75. 
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Recently this reviewer attended a recreation conference in 
one of our larger states and participated in an interest group 
which was discussing the topic “Recreation as a Profession.” 
After listening to the many comments and questions raised, it 
became apparent that some confusion existed as to the philo- 
sophical and sociological foundation of this discipline. The edu- 
cators who participated were thoroughly acquainted with this 
understanding but the other participants, most of whom were 
actively engaged in recreation as an occupation, lacked compre- 
hension of the social and cultural significance of the work they 
were doing. Few of. these workers had been trained as recrea- 
tion specialists but had come to recreation from other fields. 
Most of their recreation “learning” had been obtained from 
older workers, experience gained in the “field,” and, in some 
instances, in-service training programs. They needed a guide 
which would enable them to establish the relationship of recrea- 
tion to other disciplines and to the society in which it functions. 

I can report that the textbook under review is well suited 
to serve as such a guide. For use either in a classroom setting 
or in an in-service training program it provides an overview of 
the field of recreation within a sociological frame of reference. 
Its approach is value oriented, which the author admits, but 
adjustments can be made where a conflict of values may arise. 

Part One is concerned with an examination of Play, Leisure, 
and Recreation as they relate to the present, the past, and the 
development of personality. Although the chapter dealing with 
the culture history of leisure is not too extensive, it is adequate 
to set the stage for Part Two which considers thirteen selected 
areas of leisure. Each chapter is concluded with several sug- 
gestions for teaching and study aids and a list of selected read- 
ings. None of these areas is exhaustively treated. The com- 
munity approach to recreation is analyzed in Part Three and 
the final chapter is noteworthy for its abridged presentation of 
the concept of social interaction. This section includes Chapin’s 
chart on the structure of the major social institutions, and is 
enlarged by one, Recreation, which the author added. The in- 
clusion of Recreation as a major social institution is debatable. 

FRANK L. MANELLA 
Florida Children’s Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Social Group Work. By Harleigh B. Trecker. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company Inc., 1955. Pp. xiv+442. $5.75. 
This is a revised and enlarged edition of Social Group Work, 

first published in 1948. It is a good book both as a text and a 

manual of information. Group work is fascinating for experts 

like Dean Trecker as well as for the amateur when he recognizes 
what can be accomplished with individuals in a group by the 
tried and studied skills which have been developed. No ready 
response can be made to the question, ‘““Now what do I do?” 
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when working with groups or with individuals. There are, how- 
ever, certain basic skills which guide the group worker as well 
as the caseworker and which, not surprisingly, are common to 
both: the need of purposeful relationships, of analyzing and 
studying group situations, of appreciating group feelings, of 
using agency and community resources. 

Too much emphasis could not be placed on the value and 
general objectives of group work in our society. Dean Trecker 
phrases the thought clearly: “Life in modern society is a set 
of delicate balances and delicate social controls. Individuals and 
groups must learn to live together and to do so within the rules 
of society. The healthy personality accepts limits and welcomes 
limits upon his behavior” (p. 193). 

Social Group Work is enhanced by a bibliography at the con- 
clusion of each chapter and particularly by eighteen illustrations 
of group activity with grade school children, adolescents, and 
adults in various settings and with varying problems and 
purposes. A. H. SCHELLER, S.J. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The French Faust — Henri de Saint-Simon. By Mathurin Don- 
do. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. i+253. 

In lieu of valid biographical treatment. Dondo reconstructs 
and interprets the life of Saint-Simon justifying such a study 
from the fact that indiscriminate admiration by his followers 
has fabricated an unreal picture of the philosopher-reformer. 
He gives an unflattering picture of Saint-Simon’s activities and 
motivations as military careerist, speculator, facile expedientist 
when gain or guillotine was involved, pseudo-scientist, philoso- 
pher, and demagogue. 

Discriminating selection of sources reveal the personality 
of Saint-Simon in harmony with Dondo’s thesis that the French 
Faust suffered from delusions of grandeur and paranoia, a 
Faust who claimed descent from Charlemagne and yet enter- 
tained a frantic realization that he lived on the fringe of court 
favor, of military preferment, of family affection, of economic 
security. In the atmosphere of this marginal existence, Saint- 
Simon’s activities express a desperate desire for recognition. 
This analysis is offered as a simple explanation of a complex 
pattern of contradiction, inconsistency, expediency, and selfish- 
ness. 

Rather than attempting to classify the enigmatic theorizer 
Dondo merely shows that both socialism and bourgeois-capi- 
talistic ideology claim him as their own. The author might well 
have clinched his study by pointing out the common bases for 
both these ideologies in the fundamental tenets of Saint-Simon’s 
estimate of the nature and purpose of man and society and his 
set of materialistic values reverenced as meticulously by pro- 
ponents of individualistic capitalism as by socialists. 

Of minor moment, Dondo erroneously credits Saint-Simon 
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with the introduction of plebiscite as an instrument of self- 
determination in a publication of May 1815, while history shows 
its use as early as 1791 with the French acquisition of Avignon. 

As its foremost function, this biography serves as an anti- 
dote to the naive adulation of Saint-Simon’s admirers. 


SISTER MARY LOIS EBERDT, C.H.M. 
Marycrest College, Davenport, Ia. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Teaching High School Social Studies. By Maurice P. Hunt and Lawrence 
E. Metcalf. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. xiii+471. $4.50. 


The case for “reflective thinking” is well argued by the author of this 
comprehensive methods text. Adopting John Dewey’s definition of reflection 
as “the active, persistent, careful consideration of any belief or supposed 
form of knowledge in the light of the grounds that support it and the 
further conclusions to which it tends,” they attempt to show how all teach- 
ing in the social studies should be directly aimed at arousing such reflec- 
tive thinking in the students 

In classroom practice the reflection would be brought to bear upon the 
so-called “closed areas” in American life — those aspects of modern life 
which are most enclosed by prejudice and unreasoned conclusions in the 
minds of people These are economics, race relations, social class, sex and 
marriage, religion, and patriotism. 

Such are to be the aim and content of social studies teaching. Method 
would consist mainly in discussion for the purpose of arousing doubts in 
the minds of students concerning their personal beliefs in the “closed 
areas,” i.e., they would “reflect” on them. 

A naturalistic philosophy is apparent throughout this book; yet Cath- 
olic educators would find its treatment of teaching moral values profitable, 
as well, of course, as the authors’ general insistence upon the need for 
developing critical thinking in our students. The text would be a valuable 
supplementary reference for students in methods courses; teachers already 
in the classroom would find it stimulating, but few would accept the 
authors’ thesis wholly since it is a notable departure from currently- 
accepted practice. BROTHER L. THEODORE, F'.S.C. 

De La Salle Institute, Chicago 16, Ill. 


The Positive Contribution by Immigrants. By Oscar Handlin and Brinley 
Thomas. With special reports by George Hechen, W.D. Borrie, Emilio 
Willems, Julius Isaac, and Oscar and Mary F. Handlin. Paris: 
Unesco, 1955. Pp. 203. U.S. distributor, Columbia University Press. 
$2.25. 

The positive contribution made by this symposium prepared for 
Unesco by the International Sociological Association and the International 
Economic Association is twofold: first, it gives a broad picture of immigra- 
tion in the United States, the United Kingdom, Australia, Brazil, and the 
Argentine Republic; second, in footnotes and bibliographical notes, it calls 
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our attention to much of the important literature dealing with immigra- 
tion in these countries from 1815 to 1952. 

Part One, entitled National Studies, considers the pertinent facts 
about immigration in the five countries mentioned above. Immigration has 
added strength and diversity to the home societies, and cultural, rather 
than political, life has been influenced. Part Two, The Economic Aspect, 
answers the question: How did the inflow immigrants benefit the economic 
life of the countries studied. The record of achievement in the United 
States alone would fill many volumes. 

Sociologists and Resettlement Directors interested in immigration will 
find helpful information, valuable footnotes, and encouragement in this 
book. JOHN C. REED, S.J. 

St. Ignatius High School, Cleveland 13, O. 


Australia: A Social and Political History. Edited by Gordon Greenwood. 

New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1955. Pp. vii+445. $7.50. 

This is the first book that I have read that was actually printed in 
Australia, although it bears the name of a New York publisher. Never 
having been in Australia, I am no authority in the field, but this volume 
certainly has told me more about the subject that any others that I have 
studied and read. Although I had known that Australia was used after 
1788 as a jail for British convicts, I had not realized that even as late as 
the year 1840 there were 56,000 convicts “undergoing punishment” in 
Australia. Over 150,000 convicts were brought to Australia during the 
period 1788-1850. After 1852, no more convicts were sent. 

But you will learn much more than some unknown facts about con- 
victs and their unusal mode of life in Australia. You will also be engulfed 
in the big gold rush of 1851. By the end of 1861 about $525,000,000 in 
gold had been found and the population, affected to some extent by the 
discovery of gold, had reached 1,168,000. Twenty years later the popula- 
tion was 2,323,000, of whom two-thirds had been born in Australia. Hence, 
Australia was no longer primarily an immigrant community. By the year 
1901 it was ready to emerge as the Australian Commonwealth, an impor- 
tant segment in the British empire. An exceptionally interesting chapter 
on “National Development and Social Experimentation, 1901-1914” tells 
us much about the advanced social program adopted early in this century 
in Australia. Subsequent chapters trace the Australian story in World 
Wars I and II and in the period since the end of World War II to the 
present. An impressive bibliography, statistical tables, and a detailed index 
increase the value of this volume to anyone who wishes to learn more 
about a story that is almost unknown to most American readers 

PAUL KINIERY 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Essays In Human Relations. By David Greenwood. Washington: Public 

Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. viii+76. $2.00. 

Dr. Kinsey gets a new look. This British sociologist offers a new and 
valuable contribution by analyzing Kinsey’s work as the product of a 
specific ideology. He demonstrates the distorted interpretation resulting 
from this deterministic viewpoint. A serious defect is Mr. Greenwood’s 
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disregard of the principal American criticism, namely, an unreliable 
technique produces questionable results. 

The title fails to indicate the contents. Essentially this work is: a 
critique of theories and methods in sex, marriage, and family relations. 

The prominence given to Zimmerman, and the revival of Le Play’s 
research, is praiseworthy. In spite of a certain relativism, most of this 
work aims at an objective evaluation of family systems. 

Greenwood is not for neophytes. Since the style lacks limpidity, an 
effort is demanded of the more advanced student but with a comparable 
reward. 


COSMAS GIRARD, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Population. By Dennis H. Wrong. New York: Random House, 1956. 

Pp. 128. $0.95. 

A brief, clearly written, provocative introduction to the field of popula- 
tion study is difficult to find. Dennis Wrong has accomplished this with 
distinction. By limiting himself to “stating broad conclusions supported 
by many different strands of empirical evidence” (p.5) the author has 
minimized the complexity and technical aspects of the subject without 
doing excessive injustice to the plethora of studies involved. The field of 
demography, world growth and distribution, mortality, fertility, differential 
fertility, migration, and the Malthusian problem make up the seven 
chapters. We may argue about some interpretations and explanations, 
e.g., the early decline in French family size (p.29), but the honesty and 
integrity of the author cannot be questioned. Among many features one of 
the significant items included is the serious criticism of the extreme neo- 
Malthusians and eugenists (gene erosian theory) and of the equally ex-- 
treme anti-neo-Malthusians (neo-Godwinians). This short volume can be 
strongly recommended for use in the Social Problems course. 

- DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


The Proper Study of Mankind. By Stuart Chase. Revised Ed. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1956. Pp. xii+327. $3.00. 

This revised hodgepodge of the social sciences is about one-third new, 
one-third extensively edited, and one-third unchanged. A bibliography has 
been added and the index extended to selected subjects as well as proper 
names. All the avowed changes to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
strictures expressed in the review of the original edition (AMERICAN CATH- 
OLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, Vol. IX, 1948, pp. 285-7) are still valid. 

The chapters “Scientists look at Race,” “In Darkest Middletown,” 
“Managing Men,” “The Cause and Cure of Strikes,” might be read with 
profit by beginners in the social sciences. Whatever praiseworthy excur- 
sions into the field of anthropology occur in the book turn out to be sketchy 
excerpts from Linton’s The Study of Man, while the comments thereon by 
Chase would make the highly competent Linton turn over in his grave. 

The author’s superficial impression stems from his attempt to cover 
all the social sciences in twenty-eight chapters and some three hundred 
pages! The reader can only agree with the verdict of Chase himself on 
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his own book: “The Proper Study of Mankind ... is replete with half- 
answered, unanswered, and spurred over questions... [there is] the haunt- 
ing certainty that the world’s future depends on finding better answers 
than any which have yet been demonstrated,” i.e., by Chase (p. 308) 


SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Behind The Bamboo Curtain. By A. M. Dunlap, M.D. Washington, D.C.: 

Public Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. viii+208. $3.75. 

The author of this series of letters from Shanghai (April 1949—October 
1952) spent 41 years working in China. Upon his return to the United 
States, Dr. Dunlap added comment and interpretation to his letters. Signif- 
icant is the fact that, not only Dr. Dunlap, but also most of his friends, 
were unprepared for the full implications of Communist “liberation.” In 
this respect, he was not unlike a number of Catholic missionaries who were 
surprised at the way the Communists behaved. Like them, he had to learn 
the hard way. His book contains enlightening observations about the in- 
effectiveness of American propaganda in the Orient. In brief, an enlighten- 
ing and informative work. 

WILLIAM A. NOLAN 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1955. By the Editorial Committee, National 
Conference of Social Work. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1956 Pp. 265. $5.00. 

“Social Welfare 1955: Progress, Problems, Prospects” was the theme 
of the 1955 San Francisco Conference. Some of the official proceedings, 
consisting of papers read at General sessions, section meetings, and meet- 
ings of Service Committees and associate groups are published in the 
1955 Forum. Other papers on Casework and on Group Work and Com- 
munity Organization are published in separate volumes. Also this year a 
special volume is published under the title “Minority Groups: Segregation 
and Integration.” (See below). 

Need it be repeated that the annual volumes of the proceedings of the 
national conferences are building a challenging mass for the analyst of 
our national social philosophy, social work, and social prospects. We have 
in the Conference records some cross-cut on what welfare is or should be 
in America. This circumstance is inevitable despite the fact that cor- 
porately the National Conference takes no official stand on social issues. 
We also have the experience, at times, of individuals who have a public 
rostrum for declaring their personal or small group nostrums. For 
example, some would doubt if a paper entitled “Solve, Resolve, and 
Absolve” illustrated the depth and soundness of the average social welfare 
scientist. 

This reviewer believes that the National Conference annually gathers 
many of the best thoughts and words on the social welfare situation in our 
country. As one collects its excellent thought and stimulation he often is 
provoked to irritation by the misuse which may be made of the Conference. 
After all, the Conference is at least a semi-scientific forum. The ideas 
presented there ought to be based on physical fact or metaphysical. truth. 
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Each year statements are made with absolute conviction which could not 
stand up under generally accepted tests of validity. 

The reader and student of this valuable record must therefore prudent- 
ly sift the sound from the unsound. Having done so, he will travel for- 
ward in his knowledge of social service as it is today and may be tomorrow. 


LUCIAN LAUERMAN 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Crime and Society. By Gresham M. Sykes. New York: Random House, 

1956. Pp. 125. $0.95. 

In the study of crime the sociologist can find some of the issues most 
critical for the understanding of social behavior. Criminology has become 
less a field for describing “cops and robbers” processes with a few side 
excursions into criminal procedure and treatment of offenders by social 
“do-gooders” and more of a theoretically oriented analysis of interhuman 
behavior. Mr. Sykes does a highly commendable job in making this clear. 
The very first chapter, Social Norms and Criminal Law, should discourage 
any reader from taking a superficial “social problems” approach to the 
study of society and its criminals. Unfortunately there is an explicit re- 
jection of divine law and human nature as the basis of criminal law, but 
this is one of the few sources which actually comes to grips with this 
problem. Not only is crime and criminal behavior analyzed in terms of 
social norms, but punishment is developed as a specific form of social 
control. Formal and informal controls are cogently delineated so that 
the trained sociologist feels very much at home in a field wherein most 
analyses are purely descriptive and unchallenging episodes. Consequently, 
the student of human behavior can find in the study of crime “something 
more than the immediate demands of current social problems.” 

DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Journey Into a Fog. By Margareta Berger-Hamerschlag. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1956. Pp. 254. $3.50. 
Not fog — rather the violent destructiveness of a hurricane would 

give a truer cue to the type of journey on which you accompany an 

optimistic, unbelievably heroic teacher into her art classes at a London 

Youth Club. Here you meet delinquency in every facet: stealing, 

vandalism, homicide, while the darker aspects are the distorted views and 

reactions to sex as vile, base, divested of human and spiritual qualities. 

The flash glimpses into dingy crowed homes where parents are brutal, 
sick, immoral, or psychotic explain partly the club as escape and the 
enveloping cloak of almost unpenetrable apathy. Adding other humanistic 
motives — love of people, faith in liberating creativeness, hope for re- 
organization of clubs according to the abnormalities of their clientele, this 
dedicated woman gives wholeheartedly to these cynical adolescents. To 
salvage even a few would provide sufficient reward. 

Sketchy as are these impressions (fifty personalities in 254 pages) 
you brush too closely with youth lost in a darkness where shines neither 
religious light nor the glimmer of an ideal, where unlit roads lead in- 
variably to the dead ends of boredom, bitterness, and despair. If youth 
clubs are preventive, if this is typical, then the planners, sociologists, 
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psychologists, politicians first failed to chart a road through the envelop- 


ing fog. SIsTER LoReETTA MARIA SHEEHY, S.C. 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, N.J. 


Exploring English Character. By Geoffrey Gorer. New York: Criterion 
Books, 1955. Pp. vii+4838. Standard Edition $5.00. Complete Edition 
with tables $8.50. 

Studies in National Character attempt for larger political bodies of 
peoples what the Culture and Personality researchers did for tribal 
societies. Owing to the larger numbers involved less direct methods are 
used, such as the sampling techniques of the sociologists. 

Gorer conducted his study of the English national character through 
a Sunday paper which claims 12,000,000 readers. After interest was 
aroused by a series of articles, volunteers were asked to request a ques- 
tionnaire that had been prepared and tested in a pilot survey. Ten thou- 
sand accepted and answered the nine-page questionnaire. A random five 
thousand were selected from the total number of respondents. After 
assuring himself that the sample represented all the English people, 
geographically and socially, the author coded and tallied the results. 

“The central problem for the understanding of the English character 
is the problem of aggression,” even though today the English are “among 
the most peaceful, gentle, courteous and orderly populations that the civ- 
ilized world has ever seen.” The change from “lawless violence . . . pleasure 
in fighting and in witnessing pain and humiliation . . . gratutitous suffer- 
ing of animals,” occurred about one hundred and fifty years ago. The 
aggressive tendencies are still there but are kept under such strict con- 
trol that little “human” energy is left over for other pursuilts. In this 
fashion, Gorer “analyzes” the English peoples’ feelings of shyness, 
appreciation of privacy, insulting and self-depreciative type of humor, 
gardening, their “strong conscience,” overly strict discipline of children, 
low crime rate, respect for authority and police, and so on. Although 
some of the results are startling (e.g. 75% of the Catholic respondents do 
not believe in or are uncertain about the existence of hell!), many doubts 
will be raised concerning Gorer’s methods, interpretations of his disparate 
data, circular reasoning, and far-reaching conclusions. 

SyLvEsTeR A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 

Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Dutch Immigrant Memoirs and Related Writings. By Henry S. Lucas. 

Assen-Netherlands: Van Gorcum & Co. N.Y. — G. A. Hak & Dr. H. 

J. Prakke, 1955. Vol I, Pp. 514; Vol II, Pp. 480. $6.00 per volume. 

This is a selection and arrangement of memoirs and related writings 
of Catholic and Protestant immigrants to the U.S. 

It represents an attempt to historically preserve the trials, tribula- 
tions, progress, and toil of Dutch immigrants who settled in such places 
as Holland, Michigan; Orange City and Sioux City, Iowa, Hollandtown 
and Little Chute. 

Working with the assistance of a number of grants, Mr. Lucas 
attempted to translate the original Dutch texts without attempting to 
correct major grammatical and syntactical faults. His purpose was to 
present the translations in such a way as to preserve the original text as 
faithfully as possible. 
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As a result portions of these two volumes retain the flavor of Dutch 
speech. This gives the book a distinctly pleasant and piquant taste. 

The volumes are interspersed with original Dutch text and thus will 
prove a handicap to the American, in spite of the fact that in some cases 
the Dutch text is translated into English. 

This reviewer found the volumes fascinating reading and made many 
parallels with other immigrant groups. They will prove to be excellent 
sources in the study of immigration, Americanization, assimilation, 
amalgamation. These two volumes will serve to give a deeper insight into 
local American history. 

These two volumes deserve a special niche in the planned Immigrant 
Museum which will be established in the base of the Statue of Liberty. 

CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Minority Groups: Segregation and Integration. Edited by Joe R. Hoffer. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. xi+110. $2.25. 
These papers presented at the 82d Annual Forum of the National 

Conference of Social Work remind us that racial integration is only a 

more difficult phase of a process that involves also the migratory workers, 

the new Americans, and the physically handicapped. The volume contains 
eleven studies by social work specialists on the theory and practice of that 
integration viewed in its larger aspect. It seems characteristic of the 
times that human dignity can here be repeatedly pointed to as the all- 
sufficient reason for the equality of human rights, although the religious 
ultimates which alone give human dignity its meaning go unmentioned. We 
are here even told that “public policy can have no enduring ultimate.” In 
rejoinder we would point to Freda Utley’s Moscow-learned lesson that 

“some absolute standards of behavior are essential to mankind if we are 

not to return to the life of the brute.” 

Perhaps the most interesting and useful of these studies have to do 
with migrant labor. However, to one who has a clear concept of the basis 
of human dignity, all these studies are clamorous in their insistence on 
the need of integration, America’s most vital unfinished business. 

JOHN E. CoocGan, S.J. 

University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 


Social Orientations. By Staff Members of the Institute of Social Order. 

Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1954. Pp. VII+680. $4.50. 

Social Orientations provides “that understanding of major problems, 
areas and current social thought which is expected of the average college 
graduate,” and an “understanding of the society in which he lives.” 

The Sections are comprehensive. I. The Family; II. Making a Living; 
III. Labor-Management Relations; IV. Social Security; V. Communism in 
Theory and Practice; VI. Government and Citizenship; VII. Minorities in 
American Society; VIII. The Churches Speak. 

With the content of Social Orientations as required background, every 
graduate social scientist can now know conveniently the fundamental 
things he ought to know about American society. 

LucItAN L. LAUERMAN 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 

















PERIODICAL REVIEWS 





JOSEPH F. GENSERT, Editor 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YoRK 58, N. Y. 


On March 13, 1956, a special supplement, “Report on the South: The 
Integration Issue,” was issued by The New York Times. Since this report 
is undoubtedly a most valuable contribution to an intelligent analysis of 
the current cultural-political situation in the South, the Editor requested 
three members of the Fordham University faculty to review this document 
for the June issue of the REVIEW. 

William R. Frasca, Chairman of the Department of Political Philos- 
ophy and the Social Sciences and Associate Professor of Government, and 
the Reverend Philip S. Hurley, S.J., Assistant Professor of Theology, have 
been kind enough to give us analyses with a political and moral perspec- 
tive, respectively. The Reverend Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, was, of course, asked to do the sociological analysis. 
It goes without saying that all three professors are recognized researchers 
in their respective disciplines. Their analyses will no doubt prove to be 
of great interest and value to the many readers of the REVIEW. 

Reprints of the “Report on the South: The Integration Issue” may 
be secured by writing directly to The New York Times, 229 West 48rd 
Street, New York, New York, for five cents each. EDITOR 


“Report on the South: The Integration Issue,” The New York Times, 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956. 


Political Perspective 

The New York Times’ “Report on the South” indicates that the role 
of law and of Court action will be a considerable one on questions of 
desegregation and integration. This is especially true of those states 
which are presently most actively resisting and for those school districts 
within the states that the Times classifies as Divided or Delaying where 
antagonism is sharpest. The amount and intensity of legal maneuvering may 
be diminished in the latter areas since those opposing change in the 
status quo do not appear to have the full support of their state’s leadership 
in the executive and judicial departments. 

Evidence in support of the above can be found in the reports from 
Tennesse, Texas and Florida. With regard to Tennessee, the Times points 
out: “The 25 year old Governor, Frank Clement, says ‘No’ to those who 
want to follow the course of interposition, states’ rights and nullification.” 
The Governor’s position has been fortified by the support of the State’s 
Attorney General, George F. McCanless, who, although an avowed 
segregationist, recently stated that, “Interposition is an empty word.” The 
Texas and Florida Supreme Courts both have ruled that conflicting sections 
of their state constitutions and statute law have been superseded by the 
United States Supreme Court decisions in the Brown case. Even in a 
state such as Georgia, where, as the Times puts it, the state “is planning 
every device it can think of to circumvent the decisions of the Supreme 
Court,” it is significant that the State’s Attorney General, Eugene Cook, 
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who drafted the new state laws to circumvent the decisions, is reported as 
having recently conceded in a public speech that when the laws are tested 
in the courts most of them will be “struck down in due course.” It is 
equally significant that Governor Marvin Griffin who has pledged himself 
not to give in “come hell or high water,” explained in a message to the 
State Legislature, that he was trying to find a way to maintain segregated 
schools “within the terms of the United States Supreme Court decision.” 

It is interesting, moreover, that both sides are intending to rely on 
the law in the hope of achieving opposed objectives. The resisting and 
delaying areas already have evolved devices ranging from legislative plans 
for maintaining segregaiion such as was done in Louisiana, Alabama, 
Virginia, and North Carolina (reported in New York Times, Friday, 
April 6th) to resurrecting the cry of interpostition and states’ rights in 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Virginia and Georgia. The National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People has countered with a legal 
strategy of its own. When Georgia adopted an interposition resolution 
declaring the United States Supreme Court’s decision null and void and 
empowered its Governor to discard the entire public school system, if 
necessary, and to replace it with segregated private schools, the NAACP 
quickly filed petitions on behalf of Negro parents with local school boards 
asking compliance with the Supreme Court’s decisions. Moreover, it decided 
to bring suits in Federal District Courts if the school boards failed to 
act by June 1st and it revived a pending suit in the Atlanta Federal Dis- 
trict Court to compel the University of Georgia to accept its first Negro 
student in its law school. In Mississippi, too, where a whole series of 
measures has been taken to maintain the present segregated system, the 
NAACP, which only recently has gained a foothold in the State, already 
has announced that law suits will be initiated in the near future to enforce 
compliance with the law of the Brown case. 


Due to their possible legal implications the situations in South Carolina 
and Virginia warrant more detailed comment. In South Carolina, the 
Times reports that not a single Negro has been admitted to a “white” 
public school and that the State Government is doing everything it can to 
make sure none gets in. South Carolina’s hope of maintaining the status 
quo, indefinitely, is based on two things: 1) continued improvement in 
Negro schools to make them truly equal to white schools, and 2) accept- 
ance by Negroes of voluntary segregation. In the Summerton school dis- 
trict of Clarendon County, whites and Negroes have already held meetings 
to discuss voluntary segregation and the voluntary segregationists have 
been heartened by the fact that, as the Times reports, Federal Judge John 
J. Parker, in a statement from the bench, in a hearing before a Federal 
Court last July held that the Supreme Court decision in the Brown case 
did not require integration but that it merely prohibited the state from 
enforcing segregation on account of race. According to Parker, if the 
public schools are open to all races, there is no Constitutional violation 
“even though the children of different races voluntarily attend different 
schools.” Assuming that Judge Parker is correct in his understanding of 
what is required by the law of the Brown case, the $64 question becomes: 
will Negroes continue to send their children to separate schools? Evidence 
to the contrary is found in what the NAACP already has done. Petitions 
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have been filed with various school boards asking them to reorganize their 
schools so as to eliminate racial segregation. While no action has so far 
been taken by the school boards, the NAACP has made it known that if 
none is taken is also plans to ask the Federal Courts to order the admis- 
sion of Negro students to the University of South Carolina. While South 
Carolina is hopeful that its policy of genuinely equal schools will make 
voluntary segregation palatable, it also has been pursuing other means. 
The Legislature has adopted an interposition resolution and has enacted 
new segregation laws. Under these, state officials must withhold public 
funds from any public school from which or to which a pupil is transferred 
by court order. Local school officials have received exclusive power to 
operate or close schools and to transfer pupils from one school to another. 
The compulsory school attendance law has been repealed, as has a Con- 
stitutional provision requiring maintenance of a free public school system. 
Whether the bulk of these legally can endure, only future litigation can tell. 

Virginia, like South Carolina, thus far has been unalterably opposed 
to integration. There are signs, however, that Virginians are searching for 
a way to live within the law. In August 1954 the State appointed a 
special legislative Commission, headed by Senator Garland Gray, to study 
the entire desegregation question. The Gray Commission’s report, issued 
in November 1955 recommended pupil assignment on the basis of “health 
and welfare” and tuition grants for private school education. Although a 
Constitutional convention approved a change necessary in the State Con- 
stitution in order to give effect to the provision in the Gray Plan whereby 
state tuition grants might be paid to private, non-sectarian schools, the 
legislative action necessary to provide machinery for carrying out the 
Gray Plan has not been taken. Toward the close of this year’s regular 
Legislative session, Speaker of the House E. Blackburn Moore introduced 
a resolution calling for continual segregation in the next school year and 
deferring any legislative session to consider the Gray Plan. The House 
passed the resolution, by a vote of 62 to 34 on February 28th. 

The doctrine of interposition is a unique Virginia contribution to the 
battle of law and the courts. According to the Times, interposition “was 
an ancient doctrine, attributed to Jefferson, Madision and Calhoun. It 
‘interposed’ the sovereignty of the State between its people and encroach- 
ment upon their rights by the Federal Government.” While the doctrine 
has been described by Senator Byrd as “a perfectly legal means of appeal 
from the Supreme Court’s order,” the legal profession as a whole seems 
more inclined to agree with the comment of Tennessee Attorney-General 
George McCanless that “interposition is an empty word.” It seems to bear 
a striking resemblance to the old doctrine of dual federalism which the 
Supreme Court finally laid to rest in the United States v. Darby case in 
1941. 

A final word on the role of law in a situation of this kind needs to 
be said. Admitting, freely, that for the tensions involved the vehicle of 
the law is imperfectly equipped, much use of the law can and will be made. 
For those who are resisting change, valuable time can be bought during 
which the impact of change can be lessened considerably. For the Negroes 
involved and the NAACP, the law can be an effective prod through which 
the rate of change can be accelerated just as considerably. 

WILLIAM R. FRASCA 
Fordham University, New York 58, New York 
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Moral Perspective 

The impulse of the moralist when evaluating findings such as these re- 
ported in The New York Times is to hasten forward with sundry observa- 
tions on what should be done. Admittedly, that is the purview of the 
theologian, since it is recognized that his function is to point the way to 
proper conduct in the various areas of human activity. Once the moralist 
has stifled that impulse, however, and directed his attention to what has 
been done and then on the basis of present accomplishment, looks to what 
can be done in furthering race relations, he finds much in the Times’ report 
from which to take heart. 

In the first place, it is extremely consoling and gratifying to note the 
prominence given to moral considerations throughout by men of good will. 
Repeatedly in the report we find reference to an appeal to what ought to 
be done, and to what ought to be the guiding norms for the solution of race 
problems. In the light of the Supreme Court decision itself we should 
expect to find the word “justice” frequently and insistently invoked. After 
all, it was an acknowledgment of the Negro’s right to equal opportunity 
in education that touched off the original lawsuits and paved the way 
for the fresh evaluation of social conditions that is now embodied in our 
Constitutional Law. Implicit in a number of reported interviews is the 
acknowledgment that segregation works a hardship for a major segment 
of our population; there is unmistakably present an undercurrent which 
impresses on us the realization that equality must be more than a phrase 
in the Bill of Rights. So, for example, there is the frequent appeal for 
“time”: we must have time to make the necessary adjustments. Yet time 
would not be a factor were there not a suppressed premise here that would 
indicate the acceptance of the underlying principle that segregation jeop- 
ardizes equality. We see in this more than an assertion of the traditional 
American sense of fair-play; here we have a declaration of fundamental 
rights. 

For these reasons the moralist finds the first page of the report entitled 
Introduction, its most significant feature. First of all, the impact of our 
race problems on world attitudes, the interpretation placed on our conduct 
by the foreign press in terms of our standing refutation of Communism, 
lends a significance of transcending import to the resolution to the problem 
found in the pages of this report. The realization that we must present 
to the entire world a consistent policy of justice for all ethnic groups 
within our own borders is an assurance that all Americans will show forth 
an adherence to values that have meaning in practice as well as in theory. 

In the section entitled, Coming to Terms, we find an expression of a 
common regard for moral values. Here the significance of the part played 
by “personal credos” is indicative of a genuine appeal to the ethical outlook. 
The rejection of anything that “smacks of hypocrisy or political scheming” 
is a guarantee that we are coming round to basic principles in our efforts 
toward implementing the Supreme Court decision. Naturally, men will 
always find difficulty in arriving at agreement in the matter of absolutes, 
particularly when they impinge on morality. Nevertheless, there is evidence 
in the report of a solid core of human opinion, what the jurist would term 
the “aestimatio communis,” that is ever to be found at the heart of 
American acceptance of traditional values. Without perhaps explicit for- 
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mulation, this common consent may be discerned, for example, in the rejec- 
tion of the principle that “color constitutes a racial uniform that imputes 
to the Negro a low social status and subordination.” Note again the re- 
minder that “one hears repeatedly that the Supreme Court decision is the 
law of the land and that the Negro is entitled to his rights.” ‘Overrid- 
ingly,” the report goes on to affirm, “the approach is that of coming to 
terms with the Negro as a human being within a legal framework — even 
though social relations between the races is taboo.” Here we find an ad- 
mission that some degree of integration is inevitable and that behind 
“inevitability” the Times’ report can see much more than a resigned accept- 
ance to economic trends: there is operative in the generality of men a 
penetrating insight into and recognizing of moral principle. 

The opening paragraphs of the report offer encouraging indications 
of a willingness to have done with slogans, a readiness to admit too facile 
reliance heretofore on ancient shibboleths. Thus we note, for instance, the 
acceptance on the part of young people of changing values in human rela- 
tions. World War II brought many of them into closer association with 
the thinking done in other parts of the country and helped them assimilate 
newer concepts. In this connection (of changing attitudes) consider the 
bus situation cited by Mayor Frank W. Morrison of Daytona Beach (p. 5, 
Florida, last paragraph). Furthermore, the very publicity afforded the 
entire crisis, reaching all over the world, has turned a spotlight of white 
brilliance on age-old tenets and axioms with a consequent merciless reveal- 
ing of the shallowness of outworn creeds. The very insistence on “the need 
of defining goals, for a supply of information and for the development of 
opinion-leadership” is a most healthy stimulus toward education in moral 
principles, courageously applied 

The concluding paragraphs on page 1, summing up “Factors For and 
Against” is a heartening portent. Some may incline to rate these indica- 
tions as so many points of support for mere expedience. This may well 
be true in a number of instances, yet history is our assurance that ex- 
pediency often paves the way for more ready compliance to measures that 
perforce make for universal good. We should prefer to think that moral 
values find acceptance on the strength of their own intrinsic worth, yet 
again history, and especially the history of the institution of slavery, 
shows us how men can grow to accept fundamental ethical precepts in- 
troduced by what was originally a frank expedient. An interesting exam- 
ple of this development seems to me to be had in the case cited of racial 
integration on military installations. Certainly here men and women found 
themselves forced to accept a policy that ran counter to strong prejudice; 
nevertheless in the very fulfillment of military prescription, integration 
“has become workable and an example to others.” 


It is disappointing, of course, to be forced to admit those instances 
where passion and prejudice have touched off unpleasant incidents, as in 
West Virginia’s Annabelle and Louisana’s Jesuit Bend. The record, alas, 
includes a variety of expressions of unwillingness to yield traditional 
attitudes when these attitudes are admittedly nothing but a prop to main- 
tain a way of life that cannot be squared with American principles. Such 
disappointments serve, however, to highlight the clear advance in thinking 
even on the part of those most tenacious in their adherence to ante-bellum 
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mores. All the more reason for gratification that American feeling can 
respond to fundamental ethical postulates and find more than grudging 
acceptance of their perennial worth. 

Throughout the report readers will note with pride the recurrence of 
insistence on principle on the part of Church organizations, and those prin- 
ciples are invariably on the side of integration. Particularly impressive 
is the unified position taken by the Catholic hierarchy, even in the face of 
dissent by some of their own communicants. Probably because it antedated 
the Supreme Court’s decision by two years, the famous pastoral letter of 
Bishop Waters of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Raleigh, N. C., is not 
alluded to. But ample space is devoted to the story of unflinching and 
courageous adherence to principle by Archbishop Rummel of New Orleans, 
as well as the enlightened view presented by the President of Spring Hill 
College in Mobile, Alabama. No reader can fail to be impressed by the 
evidence that Catholic authority has held steadfastly to the strict require- 
ments of justice and charity. 

Pope Pius XI offered the observation in his encyclical on the Recon- 
struction of the Social Order (Quadragesimo Anno) that social reform is 
impossible without the support of state action. We think the point could 
well be introduced in planning a solution to the issue of segregation. Moral 
values are enduring and compelling, but they require more than an open 
mind for their whole-hearted acceptance in practice. Civil enforcement 
must provide the climate for the exercise of moral principles in the area 
of race relations. Morality does not win easy support when it is confronted 
by the forces of prejudice and intrenched tradition. The reports from the 
states covered by the Times’ report seem to substantiate this observation. 
The father of a family, the teacher in the classroom, the policeman on his 
beat — all find the work of enforcement and of discipline far easier when 
enlightened opinion is backed up by a show of authority. We know that 
moral principles will triumph in the long run, but that consummation will 
be much nearer realization when the secular arm lends the support of 
strong sanction and vigorous action. 

“Forces transcending Mississippi are at work .. . its destiny is bound 
up ultimately with that of 47 other states,” says our report at the end 
of its review of conditions in that state. If those forces include moral 
power, power that is strong because the authority behind it is strong, we 
may see the forces of emotion dissolving. When that authority has the 
courage of its convictions we shall see integration arrive “with all due 
speed.” Puiuie S. HURLEY, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, New York 


Sociological Perspective 


Whatever may be the important legal and moral aspects of the 
desegregation decision of the Supreme Court, the attempts to make the 
decision effective will be noted in history as a sociological phenomenon of 
a most interesting and enlightening kind. It represents, on a scale perhaps 
unprecedented, the effort to change by the application of law a social 
structure and deeply embedded social customs of long standing. The 
relationship of custom to law has always been carefully analyzed by social 
scientists, and they have always recognized that, if law does not enjoy a 
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sufficient amount of support in custom, it will never be effective. For this 
reason, the resistance of the social customs of the South to the Supreme 
Court order is receiving the careful attention of most sociologists in the 
country. 

In view of this, sociologists owe a deep debt of gratitude to The New 
York Times for the extraordinary report which has been prepared. It 
catches this social phenomenon in full process, and reveals the bewildering 
variety of social situations which are affected by the order to desegregate 
and which, themselves, will have a serious influence on the success of 
failure of the order. 

Most important in the report is the explanation that the “South,” is 
not one thing; it is many things. And, for each of the many things, 
segregation represents a different problem. One of the most important 
factors is size and characteristics of the population. Kentucky, with a 
Negro population of 7 per cent is quite a different situation from Mississippi 
with 45 per cent. Yet population is only one factor since the District of 
Columbia with a Negro population of 35 per cent has made much more 
progress than states with less than 10 per cent. In some places, a city 
with a large Negro population like Charlotte, N.C., will be approaching 
desegregation more effectively than a rural area of the same state where 
the percentage of Negroes is small. Therefore, although population is not 
the decisive factor, it is of great importance. With the exception of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the southern states that have made the greatest progress 
in implementing the Court order are the states with relatively small Negro 
populations. 

In the states which are conforming to the Supreme Court order, a num- 
ber of other factors of social importance appear beyond the factor of 
relative Negro population. There is not a deep concern among the citizens 
that their “way of life” is going to be overturned by the change. Baltimore, 
Saint Louis, Tulsa, Wheeling, will go on pretty much as they have gone on 
whether Negroes are integrated or not. Thus the sharp, emotional reaction 
against the order has not developed. However, one other important factor 
appears in this report: in almost all of the states that are conforming, 
there had been quick and firm decision, and the clear assertion on the part 
of authorities that integration was to be followed. Doubt or hesitation 
might have left things in confusion and hostility. 


In the states that are doubtfully complying, lack of quick and firm 
decision has at times been evident. There is generally a larger Negro 
population in these states than in the compliant group, and the issue of 
“our way of life” is more acute. Some of these states like Louisiana have 
a large Catholic population; others, like Tennessee are almost completely 
Protestant. Some, like Florida, have a large population that has migrated 
from the North; others like Texas, have a situation that is complicated 
by the large Mexican population in its larger cities. The economy of Texas 
is quite different from the economy of Florida. All of these factors become 
involved. But, in the doubtful states, it is the upsetting of the old way 
of life that is mentioned repeatedly; the white man fears that his status, 
once so firmly established on the solid base of a depressed Negro class, 
will collapse when that base is removed. And with that status are identified 
a great many of the white man’s values, even a genuine love and respect 
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for the Negro which depend on the Negro remaining where he has always 
been. 

The report provides some good information on the organized groups 
involved in the confict: the Citizen’s Councils defending segregation with 
scattered and often emotional efforts; the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, attacking segregation with highly 
organized, well dirceted efforts and contending, according to the report, 
that direct attack is the way to handle resistance to desegregation. Well 
organized and outspoken Catholic groups oppose each other in Louisiana 
where the Bishops have taken a firm position against segregation, and are 
planning the integration of Catholic schools. It is surprising that nothing 
is mentioned in the report about the influence of Bishop Waters in North 
Carolina. 

One gets the impression from the report that, in the doubtful states, 
too many leaders have taken the attitude that integration is inevitable and 
they will eventually accept it, but they lack the firm resolution to insist 
on it at the moment. 

In the states which are resisting the order of the Court, one finds large 
Negro populations and a social situation that makes desegregation most 
distasteful. Even here, distinct differences appear. Virginia maintains 
a calm, gentlemanly attitude that, in the spirit of Jefferson, it is not going 
to allow a Supreme Court to deny it the right to determine the manner of 
its own life. It “interposes” its sovereignty between the Court and its own 
citizens. The other four resisting states, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, are part and parcel of the old plantation South 
where their “way of life” is a deeply sensitive and emotional point, 
aggravated by a sense of injured pride in heing pushed, as they say, into 
integration. The growth of larger cities with the influence from the 
North, the development of industry, the changing attitudes of youth, the 
expense of segregation, these and many other factors seem destined to 
wear away, over time, the resistance that has grown out of long tradition. 

This brief review does not do justice to many aspects of the report 
which provides a wonderfully accurate account of the major developments, 
and includes the fine detail of excellent insights: mining towns where 
trouble broke out because housewives were bored by having nothing to do; 
states where Negroes will suffer economically from integration more 
seriously than whites; demagogues who shine for a brief moment and then 
disappear — these are some of the factors which light up the clear picture 
of the sociological situation that makes integration a different thing for 
different states, and often for different sections in the same state. 

The report is a document that has not only current interest for a 
sociologist keeping up with the times. It will be one of those significant 
things which scholars of later years will delight in studying when they 
wish to understand the details of a great social change in actual process. 

JOSEPH P. FITZPATRICK, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, New York 
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